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THE TEXAS RANGERS: 


The Most Efficient Police Force in the World. By EARL MAYO. 


INE of the most deadly feuds 
in the history of feud-rid- 
den Texas has been that of 
the Reece and Townsend 
- factions in Bastrop and Co- 
lumbia counties. The feud began 
before the Civil war, was handed 
down from father to son, _ has 
caused the death of scores of 
persons, and has at times resulted in a 
veritable reign of terror. The year be- 
fore last some of the members of the 
Townsend faction were arrested, in- 
dicted and brought to trial for the as- 
sassination of one of the Reeces. A 
proceeding so out of the usual order 
astonished and angered their adher- 
ents, who declared that they would 





rescue the men before they would per- 
mit the trial to take place. The mem- 
bers of the opposing clan promptly 
took up the challenge and swore that 
any attempt at rescue would result in 
the wiping out of all who took part 
in it. 

The chances seemed excellent for a 
pitched battle in the streets when, a 
couple of evenings before the day of 
the trial, a little party of strangers rode 
into the courthouse town. There were 
seventeen of these strangers, and they 
seemed an unassuming lot of men. 
They had little or nothing to say, but 
the local fire-eaters and ambitious bad 
men viewed them with wonderful re- 
spect, and were careful not to make 
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mention in their presence of the blood- 
shed that had been so freely predicted. 

The Adjutant-General of the state 
was on hand, called thither by the ex- 
pectation of a serious outbreak, and it 
was the Adjutant-General who an- 
nounced that the new arrivals, whom he 
introduced to the citizens of the town 
as members of the Frontier Battalion, 
would give a little exhibition of riding 
and marksmanship the following morn- 
ing. The Adjutant-General was a 
shrewd man, and he had a purpose in 
view. He knew that the members of 
the two factions were desperate char- 
acters. They had been fighting each 
other for years, had beaten sheriff's 
posses, and on numerous occasions 
had made good their threat that any- 
body who interfered with them would 
be killed. The seventeen men were but 
a handful against either of the two fac- 
tions, which numbered some 150 men 
on a side. 

The display of rifle and revolver 


Camp on San Saba River. 


practice attracted a great amount of at- 
tention, and the most interested specta- 
tors were the members of the two fac- 
tions. Each of the seventeen men gave 
an exhibition of his ordinary accom- 
plishments, such as putting shot after 
shot through a playing card tacked to a 
tree at thirty yards distance, emptying 
the chambers of a six-shooter into a 
space no larger than a man’s hand 
while riding past it at full speed, firing 
a dozen bullets through a hat thrown in 
the air before it reached the ground 
and similar feats familiar along the 
Mexican border. 

On the following morning, when the 
residents of the three counties, includ- 
ing the members of both parties to the 
feud, rode in to attend the trial, each 
one carrying a rifle and a pair of six- 
shooters, they were met at the outskirts 
of the town by one or another of the 
men who had participated in the dis- 
play of marksmanship, who announced 
that every man entering the town must 


Jn marching order. The photograph shows the character of the country. 
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Rangers in their best clothes waiting for inspection. 


be disarmed. The feudists looked 
sheepish, but with the memory of what 
they had seen the day before they 
meekly handed over their guns until 
each of the guards had a stack of fire- 
arms half as high as himself piled about 
him. Throughout the trial a member 
of the Frontier Battalion sat on either 
side of the trial judge, and there was 
not the slightest disorder. The mere 
presence of seventeen men prevented 
an outbreak that might have resulted 
in a pitched battle between two or 
three hundred combatants. When the 
trial was over the seventeen rode out of 
the town as quietly as they had en- 
tered it, having taught a lesson of re- 
spect for the law that had been sadly 
needed. Desperate men who would 
have fought a sheriff's posse to the 
death had submitted to the little band 
of visitors without a murmur. As one 
of the feudists remarked: “What’s the 
use of a man signing his death warrant 
by resisting a Ranger?” 


This is a tribute that means much in 
a state where too often the officers of 
the law have been powerless before the 
violators of the law. It tells the story 
of the long and heroic struggle by 
which the Indian, the rustler and the 
bad man have been driven successively 
from the soil of Texas. The success 
of the Frontier Battalion and the re- 
spect in which it is held from the Sa- 
bine to the Rio Grande is due partly to 
the method of its organization, but 
more to the calibre of its members, to 
their reckless courage, to their marvel- 
ous marksmanship and to the fact that 
they are not afraid to shoot. Keen of 
eye, inflexible in the pursuit of duty, 
and of unfailing nerve, the Ranger’s 
shots seldom fail to find their goal. The 
laconic entry “killed while resisting ar- 
rest” or “killed while attempting to es- 
cape” appears often in the records of 
the Frontier Battalion. 


What is a Texas Ranger? We all 


have heard of him, but few of us have 
At Camp Sanderson. 


Making ready for a start. 
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heard aright and the images called up 
by mention of the name are likely to be 
as various as the listeners. By many 
he is regarded as a sort of legalized 
vigilante, ruling through the right 
evolved of necessity in the realm of 
where the six-shooter is the only ar- 
biter. To others he is merely a 
mounted policeman, whose beat is 
marked by miles instead of blocks. A 
still more general impression is that he 
is a militiaman, whose services may be 
called upon to thwart or capture w- 


transformed by the work of the Rang- 
ers into a well-settled, peaceful and 
prosperous section of the greatest State 
in the Union. For years these riders 
of the plains and sand-wastes repre- 
sented the only personification of the 
law that was either respected or feared. 
The string of mounted Ranger scouts 
that daily patrolled the ground between 
these two rivers was the only thread 
that bound western Texas to a more 
formal civilization. Even to-day it is 
the Ranger whose presence means se- 
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Commanders of six districts. 


breakers when the regularly-appointed 
officers are unequal to the task. But 
down in Texas the word means none 
of these things. Rather it means all of 
them and much besides. To learn what 
he is and what he has done one cannot 
do better than to travel over the great 
region between the Colorado and the 
Rio Grande, once given over to cacti 
and coyotes, cattle rustlers and Mexi- 
can contrabandistos, Indian marauders 
and white men who had gone through 
the whole curriculum of crime, but now 


curity to life all along the border. 

Nowhere else in the world is there a 
body of men similar in organization, 
duties or personnel to the Rangers of 
Texas. They are a military body act- 
ing directly under the authority of the 
State, and yet their work is not that of 
troopers. They enjoy the powers of 
civil peace officers, and yet they are nei- 
ther deputy sheriffs nor policemen. 
They are set apart by no badge or uni- 
form of office. The field of their activi- 
ties is as wide as the State they serve, 
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and their duties are bounded only by 
the limits of possible infractions of law 
and order. Take a city policeman, a 
sheriff, a state militiaman and a United 
States trooper and combine their mani- 
fold duties in one, and you have an idea 
of the work of a Texas Ranger. 

The membership of this unique or- 
ganization has consisted always of 
those restless beings in whom the spirit 
of adventure is the controlling motive. 
Most of them have been graduates of 
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shot or who would not face without 
fear the business end of a six-shooter 
in the hands of a desperado would be 
considered for a moment as a possible 
recruit. 

When vacancies occur in the ranks 
young men who possess these qualities 
are sought to fill them. Vacancies sel- 
dom occur, except when some member 
of the Battalion is killed in the pursuit 
of his duty or is appointed to another 
hazardous and trying position like that 





























You can do a long day's work on beans. 


that school of courage, the cow- 
puncher’s saddle. Some served their 
apprenticeships as scouts and guides in 
the Indian country; a few are college 
men from the East, who proved their 
staying and fighting qualities on the 
plains before joining the Rangers. No 
man who is not capable of spending 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four in 
the saddle could endure the hard riding 
that the Rangers are compelled to un- 
dergo. No man who was not a dead 


of sheriff or chief of police in some bor- 
der county or town. 

The recruit is not subjected to any 
examination as to his fitness beyond 
that which the captain of the company 
to which he applies may insist upon. 
Preference is given, of course, to men 
who are familiar with the country in 
which the Rangers operate, but this is 
not an essential requisite. If the re- 
cruit owns a plains-hardened mount so 
much the better, for the men are re- 
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quired to furnish their own horses and 
outfits, only their arms, ammunition 
and rations being supplied by the State. 

With this equipment of cool daring, 
shooting ability and a good horse the 
newcomer enters the ranks. The skill 
and experience which are to make him 
valuable to the State and a credit to the 
organization he acquires by the actual 
work of the service. New members 
come into the ranks so slowly that 
there is no difficulty in assimilating 
them. Nobody joins the Rangers from 
sordid motives, for the pay is only $60 
per month for the private, and the high- 
est emolument that he can ever aspire 
to is the $125 per month paid to the 
commanding officer of the battalion. 
Therefore no man is tempted to enter 
the service unless he has a real liking 
for the work, and these, of course, are 
apt scholars. 

The first effort of the newly-joined 
Ranger is likely to be devoted to im- 
proving his marksmanship. He finds 
that target practice is a favorite diver- 
sion among his comrades and that per- 
fection in this branch of his calling is 
the best life insurance he can carry. So 
he practices assiduously, shooting from 
his horse at full speed while leaning far 
over to protect his own body, shoot- 
ing from the hip, shooting with his left 
hand as well as his right and from 
every position which the exigencies of 
frontier conflict might lead him to as- 
sume. In a business where not merely 
success but one’s very existence de- 
pends upon the ability to get the drop 
on the other fellow and to fire uner- 
ringly, one cannot be too familiar with 
his shooting-irons. 

The skill of the veteran Rangers in 
following a trail and reading its signs 
appears nothing short of magical to the 
tenderfoot and actually surpasses that 
of the Indian, of which so much has 
been told and written. Hoofs leave but 
slight traces on the dry and sandy 
plains, but the Rangers, in following 
up offenders against the law can tell 
from the marks of a trail three or four 
days old the whole story of the party 
they are following. 

If in pursuit of thieves who have run 
off a bunch of horses, for example, they 





can describe the character, numbers 
and amount of booty of the band be- 
fore ever coming up with them. As 
Captain Sieker carefully explained to 
me, a driven horse makes a different 
track from one that is ridden, and 
therefore it is possible to learn from 
the trail how many carry riders and 
how many are running free. If the 
tracks are bunched closely together it 
is certain that the party is traveling 
rapidly ; if more open they are moving 
slowly. From the “age” of the trail, in 
estimating which experience is the only 
guide, it is possible to say about how 
far in advance the party is, and from its 
regularity or unevenness the pursuers 
decide whether the driven horses are 
fresh or tired. One of the easiest feats 
of all is to determine whether the mar- 
auders are Indians, Mexicans or white 
men. (Along the border the distinction 
between a Mexican and a white man is 
very clearly established.) All these 
and a score of other points of the great. 
est value to him the Ranger gathers 
while riding swiftly along a trail that 
one unfamiliar with the plains could not 
even follow. 

Early in his experience the Ranger 
learns to endure any amount of fatigu- 
ing work in the pursuit of his duty. 
The terror which the Frontier Battalion 
inspires among the lawless of the bor- 
der is due not more to their skill in 
reading the trail than to their grim per- 
sistence in following it. In pursuing 
outlaws or criminals their stout ponies 
are under way at daylight, and are kept 
at a steady lope all day long. When 
the halt for dinner is made one man 
looks «after the horses, another gathers 
wood and makes the fire, while a third 
prepares the food. In this way dinner 
may be cooked, eaten and cleared away 
within twenty minutes. Then the 
Rangers are again in the saddle, ana 


their wiry mounts are pushed on until _ 


darkness falls. At the end of a day’s 
work that would kill an ordinary horse 
the Ranger ponies are quite satisfied to 
be tied to a mesquite bush and to make 
their supper off that. In this way the 
Rangers frequently cover as much as 
seventy-five miles in a day, and what 
this means in such a country may best 
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A company of Rangers in town and dressed for the visit. 


be shown by the fact that the United 
States cavalry at the best rarely does it 
in less than sixty hours. While the 
enemy is in front the Ranger rarely 
doffs boots or breeches by night orday, 
and he frequently covers fifty or sev- 
enty-five miles of sand desert without 
water for the sake of capturing a cat- 
tle thief or a party of Mexican mar- 
auders. Such work as this is performed 
only by men who have made courage 
a habit. 

From the time of the establishment 
of her independence Texas has had 
three varieties of criminal pests to con- 
tend with. The first was the Indian, 
who for many years harried the west- 
ern border from three sides, The sec- 
ond was the Mexican, who, in addition 
to his ingrained hatred of his more 
prosperous and enterprising neighbor, 
early developed a fondness for “wet” 
stock—that is to say, for horses and 
cattle that had been run across the Rio 
Grande from Texas ranches. 

A still more fruitful source of trouble 
has been the driftwood that is always 
carried along on the advance tide of 
civilization—cattle rustlers, stage rob- 
bers, professional bad men, fugitives 
from justice and all that motley caval- 
cade of crime with which the early his- 
tory of the West has made us familiar. 


In other communities this work was 
left to the civil authorities or was per- 
formed by the United States troops, 
but in Texas both these forces were in- 
adequate to cope with the situation. 
To enforce the law and to compel re- 
spect for the authority of the law re- 
quired men who were as familiar with 
the country as the law-breakers—as 
certain shots, as reckless of danger; 
men who could follow a trail across the 
dry and sandy desert, and who, once 
having taken it, would never leave off 
until they had run their prey to earth. 
It was necessary to have a force that 
could live off the meager country, 
travel rapidly and endure an amount of 
fatigue that would kill an ordinary 
man. In other words, it was necessary 
to have the Rangers. 

The first authorized body of Rangers 
was formed in 1835. They took part 
in the war against Mexico, and for 
years they bore the brunt of the Indian 
fighting along the frontier. During 
the Civil war most of them entered the 


‘armies of the Confederacy, and from 


that time till the end of the period of 
carpet-bag rule, in 1874, the Indians, 
Mexicans and native outlaws continued 
their depredations almost without re- 
straint. The running off of Texas cat- 


tle developed into a regularly organ- 
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ized business at which many influential 
Mexicans accumulated fortunes. In 
1874 the Frontier Battalion was re-or- 
ganized. Six companies of seventy-five 
men each were formed, and the work of 
clearing the frontier of the horde of 
criminals that infested it was begun in 
earnest. Since that time the organiza- 
tion has enjoyed an uninterrupted ex- 
istence, although its numbers have 
been decreased from time to time. 
One of the first raids that took 
place after the reorganization of the 
Rangers was made by a party of Co- 
manches, in Minard County. Lieuten- 
ant Roberts immediately took the trail 
with a party of Rangers, and on com- 
ing up with the Indians killed five of 
them and captured one at the first 
charge. The other five fled, trusting to 
the freshness of their horses to make 
good their escape. Lieutenant Beavert 
and two other Rangers clung to the 
pursuit, however, and at length com- 
pelled the Indians to take refuge in a 
cave. The Rangers could not approach 
the cave nor could the Indians come 
out. In this position the siege was 
maintained all day. Every time a man 
moved a bullet whistled past him. To- 
ward nightfall orie of the Indians pro- 
jected his head a lit- 
tle too far, in order 
to take aim, and a 
bullet through the 
head laid him low. 








A captain and his command. 


The others waited until dusk had 
fallen, and then made a dash from 
the cave. Notwithstanding the gath- 
ering darkness the  Lieutenant’s 
rifle brought down another = sav- 
age, and out of the whole party only 
two escaped. A few months later 
Lieutenant Roberts followed another 
party of Indians for four hundred miles 
across the Staked Plains, traveling for 
seventy hours without water, finally 
falling upon them when they believed 
they had reached a place of security, 
killing and wounding several and re- 
covering a bunch of horses that had 
been run off. By such lessons as this 
the Indians were taught that there was 
no place of refuge from the pursuit of 
the Rangers. Their raids became less 
and less frequent, and within a few 
years the last of them had been driven 
from Texas soil. 

Very rarely the Rangers got the 
worst of one of these conflicts as the re- 
sult of treachery on the part of their 
antagonists. One such case occurred 
back in the eighties, when Sergeant 
Lindsay and a half-dozen men were 
scouting along the Rio Grande for es- 
caped convicts. 

While riding across the country they 
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Flurry orders. 


came in sight of two Mexicans, who 
answered the description of the men 
that were wanted, and who fled at their 
approach. The Rangers gave chase, 
and two of them finally overhauled the 
Mexicans and commanded them to 
halt. The command was obeyed, and 
the Rangers, approaching the two men, 
ordered them to hand over their weap- 
ons. The Mexicans pretended to com- 
ply, but just as one of them was in the 
act of turning over his pistols to Pri- 
vate Riley he gave the weapons a sud- 
den twirl, shot Riley through the 
shoulder and his companion through 
the thighs. The two Mexicans then 
put spurs to their horses and dashed 
off, at the same time shooting back at 
the wounded Rangers. The Rangers 
returned the fire and wounded the two 
Mexicans, while a third member of the 
scouting party coming up at that mo- 
ment was shot and killed by one of the 
escaping men. 

Although three of the six Rangers 
were thus put out of the fight the other 
three pursued the Mexicans to a ranch, 
where the latter took refuge among 
some fifteen or twenty of their own na- 


tionality. Sergeant Lindsay demanded 
the surrender of the two men, but was 
refused by one of the Mexicans at the 
ranch, who announced that he was a 
deputy sheriff of the county, and that 
he had taken charge of the prisoners. 
After some parley it was agreed that 
the deputy sheriff, the Mexicans and 
the two Rangers should go together to 
Laredo and lay the case before the 
authorities there. This was done, and 
the whole party proceeded to Laredo, 
where the two Rangers were promptly 
arrested and imprisoned on the charge 
of assault with intent to murder, while 
the Mexicans were released, and lost 
no time in escaping across the Rio 
Grande. The Rangers were kept in 
jail for nearly a month, and although 
the charge against them was never 
pressed the primary object of permit- 
ting the murderers to escape was ac- 
complished. 

This case illustrates one of the pe- 
culiar difficulties with which the Rang- 
ers were forced to contend. In many 
of the border counties, and especially 
where Mexicans were in the majority, 
the outlaws had many sympathizers, 
and were actually protected by those 
who should have undertaken their pun- 
ishment. Laredo has always been one 
of the worst spots along the border in 
this respect. A large proportion of 
the population for years was actively 
engaged in smuggling, thieving or 
some form of outlawry. It frequently 
happened that the county officers were 
in sympathy with them, and that every 
effort was made to thwart the Rangers. 
It required courage of a high order for 
a little handful of men to go into a town 
like this and arrest a man who was one 
of the most popular and influential citi- 
zens for the crime of stock stealing, 
smuggling, or even for murder. After 
the wiping out of the larger bands of 
thieves in other places the Mexican 
residents of Laredo boasted openly that 
they would kill off any Rangers sent to 
their town. Capt. L. P. Sieker and a 
smallcompany of men were despatched 
there immediately. For two years this 
little company was the scourge and ter- 
ror of the hundreds of outlaws who had 
made their headquarters in Webb 
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County, but there was never an open 
demonstration against them. The 
Rangers walked about the town openly 
and unattended, but they never slept 
without a guard. To do their duty in 
that hostile community required su- 
preme courage for, as Captain Sieker 
himself said to me in speaking of this 
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experience : “There was not a moment 
of the night or day during those two 
years when our lives were not in dan- 
ger, or when the shots from a dozen 
different rifles would not have brought 
any of us down if their owners had 
dared to press the triggers.” 

After the Indians had been driven 
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out and the Mexican raiders brought 
into comparative subjection the Rang- 
ers still found plenty of occupation in 
preserving order within the State itself. 
For several years during the eighties 
western and northwestern Texas was 
involved in what was known as the 
“fence-cutting war.” During the early 
years the entire country was an open 
range, on which all cattle could graze 
at the will of their owners. As the 
country began to fill up, however, the 
company and _ individual owners of 
large herds began to lease great tracts 
of land and to surround them with 
barbed-wire fences. The lands thus set 
apart were naturally the best that could 
be located, and as they usually in- 
cluded the waterholes the innovation 
was a source of inconvenience to the 
owners of small herds, who had become 
accustomed to fattening their beef on 
the public domain. A sentimental feel- 
ing that “God made the grass and in- 
tended it to be free to all who cared to 


use it” found favor among the settlers, 
who were therefore arrayed on the side 
of the fence-cutters. 

Where miles upon miles of fence was 
required to surround a single range it 
was impossible to detect men in the act 
of cutting it, and all attempts to fix the 
identity of the criminals after the act 
proved to be failures. Pinkerton men 
were brought in to guard the fences, 
but the wires were cut at night within 
revolver-shot of where these men were 
stationed. When all other attempts 
had failed this task, like many others, 
was turned over to the Rangers. 

For a time fences continued to be 
cut as before, but the Rangers got into 
the habit of arriving on the scene just 
about the time when the fence-cutters 
were completing their work, of follow- 
ing the trails of offenders with a persis- 
tency that forced them to cover, and 
of watching the spots that seemed 
likely to be made the points of attack. 

As in the pursuit of other classes of 




















Captain William Scotts company. 
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Camp Co. D, Texas Rangers, L. 


offenders the Rangers clinched their ef- 
forts with a killing whenever it was 
necessary. One night a sergeant and 
a private went out to watch a watering 
place known as Green Lake water- 
hole, where the fences had been cut re- 
peatedly. They lay in wait all night, 
and in the early morning three men 
rode up to the spring, cut the fence 
surrounding it and drove their cattle 
into the water. The Rangers, who had 
observed the whole proceeding from 
their ambush, sprang up at this junc- 
ture and ordered the men to surrender. 
Instead of doing so they fired upon the 
Rangers, bringing the private down at 
the first volley. The sergeant returned 
their fire, felling one man and wound- 
ing the other, who was nevertheless 
able to run away. The third man 
jumped behind a rock, and the ser- 
geant, noting his movement, did like- 
wise. From their entrenched positions 
the two men began a duel that lasted 
for hours. They lay in the sand firing 
at each other whenever the movement 
of an arm or leg displayed the slightest 
target, but neither one venturing to 
raise his head except just after his 





P. Sieker, captain commanding 


enemy had fired. This fact the ser- 
geant finally turned to his advantage. 
His comrade’s rifle lay where it had 
fallen, near his feet, and by careful ef- 
forts he was finally able to draw it to 
him. Carefully aiming both guns 
across the rock in front of him he fired 
one. The fence-cutter raised his head 
for an instant to take aim, and in that 
instant a rifle ball from the sergeant’s 
reserve battery struck him squarely in 
the center of the forehead. That was 
the last of the fence-cutting at*Green 
Lake. 

Last year there was an outbreak of 
smallpox in the Mexican quarter of 
Laredo, and the inhabitants would 
neither be vaccinated nor would they 
permit the smallpox’ patients among 
them to be removed to the hospital. 
Captain Rogers and seven Rangers 
were ordered to the scene to enforce 
the sanitary regulations. The Mexi- 
cans organized and armed themselves 
to resist. As soon as the troop arrived 
in the town Captain Rogers, with one 
man, went to the street in which a 
smallpox patient was located. As he 
was walking up the street he was shot 
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from cover. by a Mexican, who was 
promptly killed by the private who ac- 
companied the Captain. The sound 
of firing brought the remaining Rang- 
ers to the scene, and they advanced up 
the street, firing as they went. Hun- 
dreds of armed Mexicans had gathered 
in that street to kill off the hated Am- 
ericans, but the back door exodus that 
accompanied the advance of the Rang- 
ers would have been ludicrous, except 
for the accompanying spectacle of the 
wounded Mexicans, a half-dozen of 
whom were left in the street after the 
Rangers had passed. The official re- 
port of the affair naively concludes: 
“After this the removal of smallpox pa- 
tients was an easy matter.” 

Another incident still more instruct- 
ive is one in which Captain McDonald, 
the present leader of the Rangers, fig- 
ured. A call was made by the county 
authorities of Columbus, Colorado 
County, for Rangers to prevent a con- 
flict between the Townsend and Reece 
factions. Captain McDonald’s men 
were absent on scouting duty at the 
time, but the Captain responded in per- 
son. I quote from the official report, 
which says: “The district judge and 
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district-attorney both informed him 
that it was impossible to handle the 
situation, but he told them that he 
could make the effort, and he gave the 
members of each faction a limited time 
in which to get rid of their weapons, 
stating that he would put those in jail 
who failed to comply. His orders had 
the desired effect.” 

The Ranger service at present con- 
tains only forty men, scattered in a 
dozen different places along the Rio 
Grande. Although there are but three 
or four men on each station their pres- 
ence keeps the unruly in subjection, 
and the few rustlers, bad men and pro- 
fessional outlaws who have not fallen 
before their rifles, give them the wid- 
est possible berth. 

It is safe to say that nowhere else in 
the world can be found a body of men 
to equal the Rangers for sheer devo- 
tion to duty and fighting ability. As 
one appreciative historian has ex- 
pressed it, “Their characteristic quali- 
fications are intrepid skill in horseman- 
ship, unerring aim with the pistol and 
carbine, celerity in movement, coolness 
in danger and reckless daring in ac- 
tion.” 





























A typical camp. 
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A CUPFUL OF SUGAR. 








by W.R. LIGHTON. 





The Story of an American Pioneer. 


Told by himself and recorded 
a a as a x 

















N the glory of an October 
evening, Uncle Mac and I 
sat together upon the wide 
porch of his homestead. 
October is the fairest time 
of all the prairie seasons, 
and that evening seemed the perfec- 
tion of the month. Frost had 
touched the landscape, but its touch 
had been more like a caress than 
a blight; the year had attained a 
ruddy maturity, while showing no signs 
of decrepitude. 

In the roadway below the wide yard 
children were playing, their shrill lit- 
tle voices swelling sweet and clear. 
Warned by the hovering shadows, the 
chickens were picking their reluctant 
way toward the barnyard, and a gaily 
bedight Leghorn cock paused at the 
foot of the steps to flap his iridescent 
wings, and to sound the note of his 
lusty content. Then Uncle Mac’s 
roly-poly wife came from the house 
and seated herself in her rocker by his 
side. 

“Got all your work done, deary?” 
he asked gently. 

“All done for another day,” she ans- 
wered. He took possession of her 
wrinkled, pudgy hand, holding it 
locked fast in his own, lifting it to his 
lips and cuddling it fondly in his big 
beard. The light in his eyes was a 
sovereign specific for all doubts of 
life’s utility. 

“T was just thinkin’, a bit ago, what 
an almighty big change there’s been 
here, since I come to Nebrasky. The 
time when I first stood up here on this 
hill, there wa’n’t nothin’ from here to 
the river but woods, with a few Paw- 





nee camp-fires scattered through. Now 
look at it! Just a few years, and a few 
men that was brave enough to come 
out an’ do things. It does look as if 
the good Lord must ’ve stood by us, 
don’t it? I swear, when | think about 
it I can’t make out why He's treated 
me so well; it seems ’most as if He was 
just foolin’ with me, waitin’ till He 
gets me in a good place,so He can sock 
it to me, like I deserve. Here we be, 
both livin’, an’ stout an’ hearty; an’ we 
got plenty. We got seven children, all 
livin’ an’ doin’ well; besides ‘most a 
million grandchildren. On my soul, I 
don’t rec’lect the Almighty’s ever hit 
me a single mis-lick.” 

The brave lacings of gold and scar- 
let that lay across the sky were fad- 
ine, as though the tired day was tak- 
ing off its uniform. The mothers of 
the neighborhood were calling to their 
children in the road, and the chorus ot 
baby voices was thinning, dropping 
from its allegro movement into a sleepy 
largo. The calm of the growing dusk 
was too large to be filled with any save 
large thoughts. Uncle Mac had drawn 
his wife’s head down upon his shoulder, 
where it rested content. 

“There was lots o’ folks that didn’t 
seem to have our show,” he said pres- 
ently. “I’ve seen some things, in the 
early days, that fair made my heart 
howl. I was just thinkin’ about the 
time, once, when I rode acrost the 
prairie, thirty mile an’ better, to bor- 
row a cupful o’ sugar. Did I ever tell 
you about it? I don’t wonder if I ain't, 
because it’s one o’ the times I'd like to 
forget, if I could. P 

“T believe ‘twas the year after | 

” 
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come to the Ter’tory: that would be 
fifty-five. There’s a little town down 
below Omaha aways, name o’ Belle- 
vue,—a no-'count, dry-rot kind of a 
place now; but them days ‘twas a sassy 
little town, as good as the best of ’em, 
an’ a right smart tradin’ an’ outfittin’ 
station. Lots o’ funny things hap- 
pened down there. I mind mighty well 
I blowed in all the money I had, one 
winter, buyin’town lots. If I had ’em 
now, I’d seil ’em three for a quarter. 
But there wa’n’t no way to tell. Them 
times, Bellevue had her hair all done 
up in frizzes. 

“One day, early summer 0’ fifty-five, 
there was a Swede come through, goin’ 
down on the Weepin’ Water to locate. 
Ile had a good wagon an’ horses an’ 
tools, besides a right decent wad o’ 
money, an’ he stopped over in Belle- 
vue a day, layin’ in some things, an’ I 
run up against him. Sorenson, his 
name was,—-a great, big, tow-headed 
bull of a chap, that stood six foot an’ 
over, an’ not bad-lookin’, neither, as 
Swedes run. He was a mighty ‘cute 
trader, too—like what the downeasters 
eall ‘near’; an’ me an’ him got to talkin 
that night, after he’d got through at 
the store, an’ IT says: ‘Well, Mister, got 
all you need?” I says, He stood an’ 
looked at me a minute, with his hands 
poked down in his pockets, an’ then he 
bit off a chew an’ tucked it in his cheek 
before he says: ‘Got all I’m goin’ to 
buy,’ he says, ‘but I ain’t got all I want. 
I can’t do all the work myself, an’ I 
want a woman,’ he says, ‘an’ I reckon 
\'il lay over till noon to-morrow an’ see 
if I can’t pick me up one,’ he says; an’ 
then he says: ‘You don’t happen to 
know one I could get, do you, that’s 
a good, stout hand to work?’ Like he 
was talkin’ about pickin’ out a cow.’ 
‘A woman?’ I says: ‘Why, you 
dummed beast, what you talkin’ about? 
We ain’t got none o’ your kind around 
here. Where do you reckon you'd 
find a woman that’s fool enough to go 
with you?’ I says; an he says: “Oh, 
I don’t know. I got my eye on one, 
down to the hotel, an’ I’m goin’ to ask 
her in the mornin’, if I don’t see a bet- 
ter one,’ he says. Made me hot. I 
wouldn’t talk to him no more, nota bit. 
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But next mornin’, whiles I was eat- 
in’ my breakfast in the hotel, he come 
in an’ set down acrost from me, an the 
girl fetched him his grub. A right nice 
little girl, she was,—clean, an’ pretty. 
I'd talked with her some, and she’d 
told he how she was fixed, without any 
kin, so’s she had to work for herself. 
Sally was all the name I knowed for 
her. She fetched him what he wanted, 
an’ set it down; an’ then he says to her, 
grinnin’ up at her, he says: ‘Say, I’m 
goin’ to get married before I pull out 
this mornin’, an’ I want to marry you,’ 
he says. Ever hear the. like! But 
them kind ain’t got no feelin’s, nohow, 
like folks. I felt like gettin’ up an’ 
reachin’ over for him; but I could n’t 
do nothin’ but just set an’ listen at him. 
Sally, she got red as fire, an’ she stood 
ketchin’ her breath, lookin’ at him a 
minute, like she was kind o’ sizin’ him 
up, an’ then she turned an’ scooted for 
the kitchen, an’ she didn’t come in 
again while I was there. It made me 
feel good! I ain’t never made no 
brags about knowin’ women-folks ; but 
I thought that settled it with Mr. 
Swede, an’ I told him so. He didn’t 
seem to mind, though, a bit; he just 
kep’ eatin’. 

“T got done before him, an’ went out 
to ‘tend to some business I had. 
*Twa’n’t more’n an hour after that till 
I met him goin’ around the street, an’ 
Sally with him, huntin’ for somebody 
to marry ‘em. There’s just act’ly no 
tellin’! He was big, an’ stout, an’ I 
reckoned mebbe he'd showed her his 
money ; but, anyway, he’d got her, an’ 
she was lookin’ as chipper as a prairie- 
dog. ’Twa’n’t none o’ my business, I 
reckon, but what could I do? She 
didn’t have no folks. I just stopped 
her, an’ I says: ‘Sally, you ain’t goin’ 
to do it!’ I says. But she laughed at 
me. I knowed she’d be sorry, the 
longest day she lived, but she wouldn’t 
‘ve listened to nobody then, likely, af- 
ter she’d got her head set. An’ he 
went around to everybody in town that 
had license to marry folks, an’ her tag- 
gin’ after him, till he found where he 
could get it done cheapest. That’s 
what he done. But by noon he’d got 


his outfit ready, an’ all loaded up, an’ 
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“Til be dog-goned if here ain't my specs!” 


they pulled out. I couldn't ’ve felt sor- 
rier, not if she’d belonged to me. 

“Well, I forgot all about her, by an’ 
by, tendin’ to my own business. [| 
hadn’t counted on ‘seein’ her again, 
long as I lived, till it come about, win- 
ter o’ ‘fifty-nine. I'd had a contract 
with the gove’nment that year, freight- 
in’ to Fort Kearney, an’ the time I’m 
tellin’ you about, we was gettin’ back 
from a trip. I'd had six wagons; but 
one o’ the wagons had broke down in 
the runnin’-gear, a good piece out on 
the prairie, so it couldn’t keep up with 
the rest, an’ me an’ another chap, name 
o’ Jim Wister, we'd stayed behind, 
travelin’ slow. We got along all right; 
but when we'd unloaded what grub 
we'd need from the wagon our supplies 
was in, we'd forgot sugar. 

“Seems like a mighty little thing, us 
bein’ grown men, an’ havin’ good com- 
mon sense, but we'd been used to hav- 
in’ sugar in our coffee. You know 
how a feller is on Sunday, after dinner, 
when he’s forgot to get anything to 
smoke. That’s just the way ‘twas with 
us. We'd got everything we really 
needed, only we'd been used to sugar, 
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an’ we wa’n’t happy nohow. We drunk 
our coffee straight, the first day, but it 
tasted like medicine, an’ by night we'd 
begun to feel cranky. 

“Next mornin’ I waked up long be- 
fore day, an’ the very first thing that 
come in my head was a pint cup full o’ 
boilin’ hot coffee, with two big spoons- 
ful o’ sugar in it. I couldn't get back 
to sleep again; I just worried around 
for a while, an’ then I set up an’ 
reached over with my foot an’ kicked 
Jim to wake him. ‘Jim, I says, ‘you 
stay here with the outfit till | get back. 
I'm goin’ after some sugar, I says. 
‘That's good!’ Jim says: ‘Where you 
goin’? ‘I ain't right sure, I says, “but 
you wait for me, an’ I'll keep goin’ till 
I get some sugar,’ I says; an’ then I 
took one o’ the mules an’ lit out. 

“T was minded first to try an’ catch 
up with the other wagons, but then I 
‘lowed I'd go off south from the trail a 
piece, an’ see if I couldn't find a set- 
tler’s place. The wind was blowin’ 
cold, an’ there was a little snifter o” 
snow flyin’; but I rode acrost the 
prairie for an hour, till it begun to get 
daylight, an’ then I seen I'd misfigured 
where I was. I'd got six or seven 
mile from camp, an’ went up on top o’ 
the next little rise 0’ ground, where | 
could see a good ways, an’ off south a 
few mile I seen a patch o’ broke 
ground, with a house on it, so | went 
on. “Iwas a mean lookin’ hole, when 
[ got there—half dugout an’ half sod- 
house, with a stable o’ sod an’ poles. 
There wa'n’t no smoke comin’ out o’ 
the chimney, an’ I thought ‘twas, de- 
serted; but when I got ‘round in front, 
I seen a woman. 

“She was dressed terrible poor,— 
just rags, an’ nothin’ on her head, an’ 
the wind had got her hair loose. She 
was workin’ at somethin’ in the yard, 
an’ when I got up closter I seen she’d 
got an ax an’ was choppin’ a hole in 
the froze ground, an’ when she'd get a 
little bit o’ dirt loose, she’d take a 
shovel an’ scrape it out. I rode up an’ 
hollered to her, but she didn’t take 
much notice; she just turned her head 
‘round to look, without straightenin’ 
up, an’ then looked back at what she 
was doin’. But I didn’t care; I hadn’t 
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come down to be sociable, nohow. 
‘Got any sugar?’ I says. She didn’t 
look at me no more; she just shook 
her head an’ kep’ on choppin’. ‘Ain’t 
you got a speck?’ I says. ‘Well, which 
way is it to the next place?’ I says; an’ 


she pointed off south. ‘How far is it?’. 


I says, an’ she says ‘twas four mile. I 
thought she was powerful uncivil, but 
I picked up an’ went on, till I’d got to 
the place she meant. A feller was liv- 
in’ there by hisself, an’ he was putterin’ 
‘round, gettin’ his breakfast. ‘Got any 
sugar?’ I says to him; an’ he says: ‘T 
don’ know but I got a little, some- 
wheres. Set down an’ eat breakfast, 
first,’ he says, ‘an’ then I'll look.’ He’d 
got some fried side-meat an’ pan- 
bread spread out on a wood bench, an’ 
me an’ him set on the ends o’ the 
bench, with the grub betwixt us. 
Seemed like he was powerful lone- 
some, livin’ that way, so he was glad 
to see me. We set an’ chinned a while, 
him askin’ about things down on the 
river, till I begun to think o’ Jim wait- 
in’ back yonder with the wagon; an’ 
then I asked him again about the 
sugar. ‘I'll see,’ he says, slow-like. 
‘We used to have some sugar, but I 
don’ know. I never use no sugar, my- 
self, he says, ‘an’ I ain’t had no call to 
look it up, since my wife died,’ he says; 
an’ then he begun diggin’ ‘round in a 
mess 0’ truck he’d got stowed away in 
a box under his bunk, an’ pretty soon 
he fished up a tin can an’ pried the lid 
off, an’ then he hollered, ‘Well, I'll be 
dog-goned if here ain’t my specs! I 
lost "em whiles my wife was sick, 
an’ I’d be readin’ to her ‘out o’ the 
sible,’ he says. ‘I never knowed what 
had become of ’em,’ he says, ‘an’ I ain’t 
been able to read a word since.’ He 
was awful tickled. “There’s the hand 
o’ the Lord in it,’ he says, ‘your comin’ 
down after that sugar. Take what 
there is,’ he says: ‘it’s your’n.’ ‘How 
much is there?’ I says: ‘What’s it 
worth?’ But he wouldn’t listen to me. 
‘Take the can, an’ clear out,’ he says: 
‘I’m goin’ to lay off an’ read to-day, if 
it’s the last thing I ever do,’ he says; 
an’ he set his specs astraddle of his 
nose, an’ wouldn’t hardly tell me good- 
bye, he was so worked up. 
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“I stuffed the can o’ sugar down in 
my pocket, an’ struck back t’wards the 
trail. When I got to the dugout where 
I'd seen the woman, she was there yet, 
peckin’ away with her axe. ‘What you 
doin’?’ I says: ‘Kind o’ soon for a 
posey-garden, ain’t it? I says. But she 
wouldn’t answer me, an’ pretty soon I 
says again, ‘What you doin’?’ an’ then 
she stood up, pushin’ the hair back 
from her face an’ lookin’ at me. She’d 
got to be terrible old in her looks, 
them four year, but I knowed who she 
was, right off. ‘Sally!’ I says, ‘Why, 
Sally, what in the name o’ God are vou 
doin’? What’s the matter?’ I says. 
‘What am I doin’?’ she screeched, an’ 
holdin’ up her trembly little hands like 
she was goin’ to grab me. ‘What am 
I doin’ ?’ she says: ‘I’m diggin’ a grave, 
that’s what I’m doin’, she says. ‘A 
grave—a grave—a grave!’ she says, 
hollerin’ it over three or four times, 
an’ me near scared stiff, the way she 
looked an’ took on. Her face was aw- 
ful,—not no more life in it than there 
was in the dirt. ‘A grave?’ I says: 
‘What you mean, Sally?’ She begun 
laughin’ then, an’ hollerin’ like she was 
crazy. I got down off my mule an’ 
took her by the arm, an’ shook her till 
she quit her carryin’ on, an’ then I 
says, ‘Where’s Sorenson?’ an’ she says, 
‘Gone off to town, tradin’,’ she says. 
‘He’s been gone a week.” I seen ‘twas 
a mighty little hole she’d started to 
dig—short an’ narrow, both, an’ I 
says, ‘Where’s the kid?’ an’ she jerked 
her head t’wards the dugout. “Be you 
alone?’ I says; an’ she says, ‘No, I ain’t 
alone,’ she says: “There’s another one 
in there, nigh dead, too. I’m goin’ to 
make it deep enough for the two of 
‘em, while I’m about it,’ she says. It 
kind o° ketched me by the wind. I 
just put my arm ‘round her, an’ made 
her go in the house with me. 

“T’d never seen such a mean hole— 
starved, an’ poor, with no fire, nor no 
sign o’ nothin’ to make one with. 


There was a bed in one corner. I 
went over an’ turned down the blank- 
ets, an’ the two of ’em was layin’ there 
together, the live one an’ the dead one. 
The dead one was just a baby. Looked 
like it had been starved an’ froze, 
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both. It made me wink to look at em. 

‘*Sally, ain’t you got nothin’ in the 
house to eat?’ I says. An’ she says, 
real short, ‘Corn meal,’ she says. ‘Nor 
nothin’ to make a fire with?’ I says. 
She just shook her head. ‘I got to rus- 
tle my own wood, when he’s gone,’ she 
says, ‘an’ I ain’t been feelin’ able these 
two-three days.’ ‘Say, Sally, he ain’t 
been good to you, has he?” I says. 
Seemed like I’d touched a raw spot, 
for she stiffened up, an’ her eyes was 
like they'd been out in the yard, an’ 
she got white, even her lips, an’ some 
red come in the middle of her cheeks. 
‘He’s nothin’ but a black beast,’ she 
says: ‘A black beast, that’s what ‘he is.’ 
‘Well, I says, ‘why in thunder don’t 
you quit him? What makes you stay 
with him?’ I says. ‘Because,’ she says, 
kind 0’ lookin’ down at the floor, like 
she was ’most ashamed of herself, ‘be- 
cause, I didn’t think I’d ought to. I 
didn’t think I had a right to, not till 
this.” I swear, I wanted to cry, only I 
wanted to laugh worse. ‘Does he 
drink, Sally?’ I says. An’ she says, 
‘No. he don’t. He’s too stingy to 
spend anything that way,’ she says. 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘don’t he give you noth- 
in’ to eat, neither?’ She didn’t want to 
tell me, but I made her, an’ she told 
me when lie was gone, she’d had to 
scrabble along for herself the best she 
could a whole week. Poor little thing! 
‘But don’t he like his children?’ L says. 
‘Ain't he some kind of a man, some- 
where?’ ‘No,’ she says, ‘he didn’t want 
to have no children, an’ he was mad 
when they come, because it kep’ me 
from workin’ like he wanted me to.’ 
That settledit. ‘Sally,’ I says, ‘you’re 
goin’ back to the river with me. You 
ain’t goin’ to stay here no more. It’s 
time you was meetin’ up with white 
folks again. I’m goin’ to make a fire, 
first,’ an’ I went out an’ got the axe an’ 
took it in. There was a table, made 


out 0’ boards, an’ I knocked the legs. 


off it, an’ split ’em up for kindlin’, an” 
then chopped the rest o’ the thing big- 
ger, so it wouldn’t burn too quick, an’ 
then I started a fire. You'd oughter 
seen the girl! She just stood starin’ 
at me, with her eyes bulgin’ out, an’ 
her thin little hands held together, like 








she was scared to death for fear o’ 
what the feller’d say when he got back. 
I didn’t mind; I didn’t look at her, any 
more ’n I had to, till I'd got the fire 
blazin’ up brisk, an’ then I says, ‘Now,’ 
I says, ‘you pull that kid out o’ bed an’ 
get him warm.’ “Tain’t a him; it’s a 
girl,’ she says. ‘Don’t make no differ- 
ence,’ I says, ‘you pull her out an’ set 
down here an’ warm her up till I get 
back.’ She done just like I told her, 
an’ I wrapped ’em up in one o’ the 
blankets, an’ then I got on my mule an’ 
rode back to the house where I'd got 
the sugar. The old chap was layin’ in 
his bunk, readin’ his Bible a mile a 
minute. When I come in, he cocked 
his eye at me over his specs, while I 
told him what I wanted, an’ then you’d 
oughter seen the move he got on him. 
He was a joy, that feller! His wife 
had been sick a good spell, and he’d 
got a lot o’ fancy fixin’s for her to eat. 
He dug ’em out, all that was fit, 
an’ loaded me down till I couldn’t carry 
no more, an’ then I went back to Sally. 

“She was settin’ on her rickety old 
chair, rockin’, an’ all good an’ warm, 
an’ she was act’ly singin’ to the little 
critter she’d got hugged up to her. 
‘Here,’ I says, ‘you can put her down 
now, an’ fix up some o’ this truck to 
eat,’ I says, ‘while I’m workin,’ I went 
out an’ finished diggin’ the hole for 
her, an’ then I went back in the house. 
I didn’t want to get her started, so I 
talked as straight as I could. "Twas a 
blessed good thing she’d got the livin’ 
one to think about. “What was you 
goin’ to put the baby in to bury it?’ I 
says, an’ she says: ‘I ‘lowed to wrap 
him in my petticoat. We'll need the 
beddin’,’ she says, ‘an’ there ain’t noth- 
in’ else.’ “Yes, there is,’ I says, an’ I 
took the ax an’ started to knockin’ the 
bedstead to pieces, an’ I made a kind 
of.a box, ouit.e’ the boards. Sorenson 


“wouldrt like it, mebbe, but I says to 


myself he could lay on the ground, 
where he belonged, same as a hog. 

‘When I'd got the box nailed, 
I wrapped the baby up in rags Sally 
give me, an’ carried it out an’ buried it. 
Sally didn’t fuss much; she was too 
wore out by then, an’ too warm, an’ too 
full o’ good grub, an’ happy-like. I 
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just put the little thing down in the 
hole an’ covered it up. It was a funny 
kind of a funeral, with nobody to say 
nothin’ over it, but even if I'd knowed 
how, J wouldn't ‘ve said a word. I 
reckoned the Almighty knowed what 
to do with the baby, an’ there wa’n’t no 
call for me to put in my lip. ‘Now,’ I 
says, ‘that’s a good job done; now we'll 
be movin’. Ain't there some kind of a 
critter on the place you can ride?’ I 
says. “There’s two o’ his mules in the 
stable,’ she says, ‘but I wouldn't dast 
to take one of ‘em.’ ‘Wouldn't you?’ 
1 says, ‘well, / would.’ I went out an’ 
got the mule ready for her, an’ then 
we started off. 

“We'd got half-way to the trail when 
we seen Sorenson comin’ along t’wards 
us in his wagon. Sally was covered up 
so he didn’t know her at first, but when 
he’d got closter he seemed to know the 
mule she was ridin’. I wa’n’t goin’ to 
pay no attention to him, but he stopped 
his team an’ jumped down to the 
ground, hollerin’ to me. ‘Who’s that 
you got there?’ he says, an’ I rode in 
betwixt him an’ her, an’ I says: “This 
here’s a girl name o’ Sally,’ I says. 
Land, you’d oughter heard him! He 
fair frothed at the mouth, he was so 
riled. He'd got his gun buttoned up 
inside his coat, but he started to get it, 
only I got mine first, an’ then I made 
him stick his hands up. ‘You wait 
there a minute,’ I says, ‘till I think 
what I’m goin’ to do with you.” ‘But 
she’s got my mool!’ he _ splutters. 
‘She’s got my mool! I won’t stand it!’ 
he says. ‘You can take the woman, 
but I’m dummed if I let you take the 
mool,’ he says. I just set studyin’. I 
didn’t want to kill him, an’ I knowed 
mighty well he could lick the daylights 
out o’ me, in a fair fight, with him near 
a foot bigger ’n me. ‘Sally,’ I says, 
‘you pass the baby over to me, on my 
other arm,’ I says, an’ she done it, an’ 
then I says: ‘Now, you Swede you, 
you keep your hands up. If you go to 
take’em down, I'll plug you,’ I says. I 
reckon I must ’ve looked it, because he 
done what I told him, an’ then I says 
to Sally: ‘Now you got to go an’ slap 
his face for him, good. Go on,’ I says, 
‘we ain’t got no time to fool.’ ’Twas 


better ’n a buffalo hunt! That spunky 
little girl just rode her mule up.along- 
side of him, an’ she leaned down an’ 
hit him a lick that made his eves 
water. ‘Don’t stop,’ I says, ‘hit him 
again!’ She pasted him hard as she 
could, five or six times, an’ me near 
dyin’ with laughin’. His big red ears 
was stickin’ out on his head like swing 
doors, an’ I judged by the feel o’ my 
own that they was stiff with cold. ‘Hit 
him on the ears,’ I says to her, an’ she 
done it. He'd kep’ his mouth shut till 
then, but that made him yell. Did you 
ever notice how it hurts to get your 
ears whacked when they're half-froze, 
an’ stiff? I'd rather be shot any day. 
Sut that’s the only way to treat brutes 
like him, is to hurt ’em some place 
where they're tender. You can’t hurt 
‘em in their feelin’s, because they ain’t 
got any. ‘Once on each ear, Sally,’ I 
says, ‘hard as you can,’ an’ then when 
I'd give the baby back to her, | talked 
to that feller good an’ plenty for a 
spell, an’ then I made him climb back 
to his wagon an’ drive on. ‘You dast 
to turn ‘round an’ look back, till you 
get home,’ I says, ‘an’ I'll put six loads 
in you.” Far as we could see him, he 
was lookin’ straight ahead. 

“But ‘twas funny about that sugar. 
When we'd got back to the trail an’ 
found Jim, he didn’t seem so sunny, 
rot till he’d got sight o’ the kid. He’d 
got a couple of his own back home. 
By an’ by, when I'd brought out my 
sugar, Jim he opened it an’ peeked in, 
an’ then he slapped the lid back on an’ 
tucked the can away in the grub,box, 
an’ come night, after we'd got our sup- 
per over, an’ the woman was settin’ by 
the fire, holdin’ the little girl, Jim, he 
went to work an’ made the sugar up in 
a mess 0’ dauby candy for the young 
one, an’ he never said another word 
about sweetenin’ for his coffee.” 

‘‘What became of Sally?” I asked. 

“Sally?” the old man echoed. “Oh, 
Sally come out all right. Some of us 
fellers looked after her that winter, an’ 
come spring she got a job doin’ house- 
work, or somethin’, an’ after a couple 
year she married a man that knowed 
how to treat a woman. Sally come 
out all right.” 





By CLIFTON JOHNSON, 


New England’s purely 
farming districts the cattle 
show is the one event of the 
year that attains to genu- 
ine greatness. It is in 
such districts you see it at its best—a 
rural picnic that draws to it the people 
of all the countryside. The towns and 
villages roundabout are depopu- 
lated. I am not sure that the 
ministers go, but the church elders 
are on hand with their fat cat- 
tle and allt the varied farm  be- 
longings in which they take pride; and 
so are their wives and daughters and 
other members of the family, even to 
the hired man. 





With illustrations by the author. 





It is the social element which gives 
the fair its most vital attraction. The 
people come not so much because of 
the races, the exhibits and the pleas- 
ure-making contrivances, as because of 
the certainty of meeting all their friends 
and acquaintances. In the two days of 
the show they pick up more news than 
they would in months of ordinary days. 
“T ain’t seen you sence the cattle show 
last year,” you will hear one woman 
say to another. “Why don’t you come 
and make me a call once in a while? It 
ain’t but eight miles.” And when the 


preliminary whys and wherefores have 
been settled to mutual satisfaction they 
fall to detailing the happenings of the 
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past twelve months, lingering with es- Perhaps there is no better place to 
pecial minuteness over the ravages of see the country fair than at Cumming- 
death and disease. ton, in western Massachusetts, a town 
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that possesses the double distinction of 
having the cattle show grounds of the 
district, and of being the birthplace of 
William Cullen Bryant. It lies among 
the tumbled hills which abound in that 
part of the State, and is far from rail- 
roads and large centers of population. 
The region for many miles around is 
one of scattered farms and little vil- 
lages. Probably no town tributary to 
the fair contains much over one thou- 
sand inhabitants, and some fall a good 
deal short of that number. 

The fair is held the last of Septem- 
ber. Autumn comes early on the hills. 
All the corn is cut and stacked in the 
fields. Nature’s year’s work is about 
finished. Nearly all the banditti weeds 
and flowering plants of field and wood 
are weighted with seeds, or the seeds 
have flown and only empty husks re- 
main. 

The road by which I approached the 
fair grounds led much of the way 
through the woodlands, orange and 
yellow with turning leafage. The last 
few miles of the way I did not lack 
company. There were teams before 
and teams behind—a long string of 
them climbing the final hill, bumping 
over the “thank-you-marms” one after 
the other. Most of them were family 
teams of two or three seats, but there 
were many top buggies cleaned up for 
the occasion, each holding “a fellow 
and his girl.” Then there were the 
confirmed old bachelors, who rode 
alone; and there was the more pro- 
nounced jockey element represented 
by men who usually brought along a 
single male companion. Ag I neared 
the grounds I began to see teams 
hitched to the trees along the roadside. 
The owners were careful not to leave 
anything of value in their vehicles, and 
every man who had a whip that was 
worth stealing insured its safety by tak- 
ing it along with him. Whenever and 
wherever you met him later in the day 
you would find him with the whip in 
his hands. 

If you arrived after things got well 
going you struck pandemonium the 
moment you passed through the wide 
wooden gates. “Fakirs” and traveling 
tradesmen had been coming by every 


road all the day before, and the center 
of the grounds was now full of booths 
and tents, with an intermingling of 
peddling wagons and stands and 
amusement paraphernalia. The place 
was a great human beehive. Those 
who had come to make money strove 
to attract trade by continual shouting, 
and a brass band played enlivening 
strains at frequent intervals, while the 
crowd itself was in constant motion, 
and there was a never-ceasing under- 
tone of voices talking, calling and 
laughing. It was a motley throng, in- 
cluding people of every age, from 
babies and toddlers up to nonogenar- 
ians. Many of the folk were dressed 
tastefully and in modern styles, but 
others, by reason of carelessness or 
isolation or poverty wore garments 
that were very antiquated. Then, too, 
there seemed to be a curious difference 
of opinion as to whether winter or sum- 
mer apparel was the more appropriate. 

Some of the attendants were strange- 
looking people, suggestive of carica- 
ture—raw, long-haired boys, gnarled 
men with quaintly-trimmed beards, and 
faded women, the lines and expressions 
of whose faces brought up before one 
visions of olden times. On the other 
hand, there were present more or less 
city folk, to whom a rural jollification 
of this sort was a genuine pleasure. 
Another class of outsiders was that of 
the gentry politicians of the county, 
who had come to pull wires in antici- 
pation of the approaching election, and 
to pose in the eyes of the public as gen- 
ial good fellows. 

Wherever the crowd gathered thick- 
est there hovered peddlers of popcorn, 
peanuts, grapes, peaches and five-cent 
cigars—the standard price at cattle 
shows. There, too, you found the man 
with the bunch of colored balloons. 
While in his hands they pulled jauntily 
skyward, but once transferred to the 
children they were very apt to soon 
burst or droop to earth. The itinerant 
hawker and distributor of happiness 
who seemed to be most successful was 
one who carried little striped whips and 
squeaky whistles with rubber sacks on 
the end. “Catbags” was the expressive 
name of these whistles. You blew and 
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The noon hour in the rear of the restaurant. 


distended the rubber, then took away 
your mouth and the thing emitted a 
long, wailing, piping quite enchanting 
to the ears of childhood, but to older 
people the noise was rather distract- 
ing, after they had heard it continu- 
ously for a few hours. 

Cattle show gets its name from its 
exhibit of farm creatures, and these, 
either in pens or tied to lines of railing, 
occupied an acre or two on the inner 
borders of the racecourse. About 
them the men gathered in force to dis- 
cuss the merits of the various animals. 
Hence, in that vicinity you got a con- 
centrated essence of Yankee smoking, 
spitting and dialect such as it would 
not be easy to match the world over. 

The center of interest for the women 
was a large barn-like, two-story hall, 
the most prominent structure on the 
grounds. In it were exhibited a thou- 
sand and one products of housewifely 
art, and of agricultural success. One 
section was devoted to flowers from 
home flower-beds. Some were in pails, 
some in pots and some in cheese-hoops 


and soap-boxes, and, besides, there 
were cut-flowers in extraordinary bou- 
quets—decorative erections that were 
certainly ingeniously and fantastically 
contrived if they were not as beautiful 
as the designers and constructors be- 
lieved them to be. A few steps farther 
on and you were among the fruits and 
vegetables. Here was a great con- 
course of plates with fine apples, pears, 
peaches or quinces on each. Then 
there were grapes, plums, strings of 
onions, heaps of beets, carrots, cab- 
bages and such things, and a squash 
calculated to make one gape with won- 
der at its immensity. Next in order was 
an exhibit of butter and of cheeses, the 
latter brown and wrinkled and rather 
unattractive outwardly, yet at the same 
time suggestive of a certain ripeness 
and inner richness. There were pickles 
and cans of preserves and loaves of 
bread, all hopeful of prize honors, and, 
set against the windows to show their 
color and translucence, were bottles of 
maple syrup and jars of jelly. 

The display in the lower room of the 
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hall was distinctively of the fields and 
kitchen, while that of the room upstairs 
was as decidedly an exhibition of the 
arts of the sitting-room and parlor. The 
array of fancy work was such as might 
rival the show-window of a drygoods 
store. Every inch of space on the long 
tables was full, and many articles were 
tacked up on the walls or draped over 
lines as if hung up to dry indoors after 
a rainy Monday’s wash. Patchwork 
quilts were favorites for demonstrating 
a woman's prowess with the needle 
and taste in making combinations. 
Some of them contained so vast a num- 
ber of tiny pieces it made one weary 
just to look at them and think of the 
labor involved. Yet therein lay their 
merit. Such a quilt is a monument to 
the patience and skilful industry of the 
maker, and as such will be a source of 
pleasure to her as long as she lives. 

Other favorite articles shown at the 
cattle show were elaborate rag rugs, 
sofa pillows, home-knit mittens and 
stockings, worsted slippers, delicate 
doileys and quantities of crocheting. 
“Mary Stevens done that,” said a wo- 
man, picking up some of the most in- 
tricate of the embroidery and calling 
her husband's attention to it. “Ain't 
it remarkable how she can do such a 
lot with her needle, and she a cripple 
that can’t put her hand up to her head, 
and not even feed herself!” 

Art pure and simple was represented 
by a number of hand-painted plates and 
silk banners and several pictures in oils, 
water-colors and pastel. The subjects 
which the artists chose to depict were 
usually either flowers or impossibly ro- 
mantic landscapes. But, though the 
pictures received their due share of ad- 
miration, they did not stir the hearts of 
most as did the long-houred intricacy 
of the fancy needlework. 

One corner of the upper hall was re- 
served for a children’s department, and 
here was a six-year-old’s loaf of bread 
occupying a place of honor amid a 
whole table full of cookery and canned 
fruits and jellies and pickles, the handi- 
work of other housekeepers of tender 
years. The children showed, too, a col- 
lection of small hen’s eggs, several 
plates of fruit, some very large cucum- 


bers and some very small pumpkins, 
and there were exhibited many child ef- 
forts at patchwork, splashers, cushions 
and a variety of pufferies and vanities 
in the needlework line, for which my 
vocabulary has no names. The shin- 
ing light among the boy exhibitors was 
one who showed sixty different kinds 
of beans of his own raising. If he did 
not get a half-dollar prize I do not 
think the judges did their duty. 

The prize committees I saw at work 
had the air of feeling a due sense of 
their responsibility, and I suppose they 
worried out their decisions as fairly as 
they could, though these were sure to 
be regarded with critical dissent by the 
owners of the goods that did not find 
favor in their eyes. Still, the distinc- 
tion of being one of the judges to some 
degree compensated for the grumbling 
of the dissatisfied—and, besides, the 
committees felt at liberty to sample 
freely the more toothsome things that 
fell under their judicial care, so that in 
certain cases the things judged well- 
nigh disappeared in the process of hav- 
ing their comparative merits settled. 

The exercises on the racecourse be- 
gan at eleven o'clock with a “Grand 
Cavalcade of Oxen.” Oxen have 
largely given way to horses on the New 
England farms, but there are still 
plenty of them among the hills, and the 
cavalcade was impressively long and 
slow and sedate, except for a couple of 
little steers at the end of the proces- 
sion who did not agree with the boy in 
charge of them as to where and how 
they should go. They kept the lad in 
turmoil all through the march, and put 
him to shame before the multitude. A 
touch of humor was given to the sober 
trail of the oxen by a long-legged 
farmer who rode astride of one of the 
creatures. Another man, known to 
everyone as “Cephas,” furnished merri- 
ment by riding in one of the ox-carts 
and playing a little organ with a crank. 
As Cephas was rigged up like a true 
clown in an outlandish costume of all 
the colors of the rainbow this was a 
very popular feature of the parade. 

3y the time the-cavalcade of oxen 
had gone the rounds it was noon, and 
thought turned dinnerward. Some re- 
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sorted to the eating tents, but the large 
majority went to their wagons and 
resurrected from under the seats vari- 
ous boxes, baskets, tin cans and bot- 
tles, and made preparations for an 
open-air feast. The food was generous 
in quantity, and it had a holiday flavor 
in that there was coffee for everyone. 

Immediately after dinner the folk be- 
gan to resort to the “grand stand.” 
This was just across the track from the 
judges’ two-story pagoda, whence 
these dignitaries viewed the races. The 
only thing grand about it was its name, 
for it was nothing but a few lines of 
unplaned plank seats turned up a hill- 
side. The seats were soon filled, and 
the overflow accommodated them- 
selves on neighboring stones and hil- 
locks. An old gentleman with a blue 
sash over his shoulder was cantering 
up and down on a big black horse, try- 
ing to keep the crowd off the race- 
course. This man was the marshal. 
“All go across that want tew,”’ he 
would call out, “but we can’t have you 
blocking the track.” 

He and two young fellows who as- 
sisted him made feints of riding down 
the crowd, but with all their efforts 
they could not keep the course clear. 
Several pairs of oxen were making 
ready to draw a load of stone on a 
stoneboat, and the crowd was bound to 
get close up, even if they stopped the 
whole performance. 

“What an ugly craowd there is 
here!” remarked the man next to me. 
“They’re baon’ to git on the track. 
Someone ought to send the band 
daown here an’ let *em blow them fel- 
lers aout!” 

“T wisht they’d quit their foolin’ and 
begin,” the man continued, after a 
pause. “This stun I’m settin’ on ain’t 
gettin’ any softer. If I don’t bring a 
seat with me tomorrer then I’m a liar.” 

sut now the oxen were drawing. 
They only dragged the stoneboat a few 
feet, but it made the great creatures 
pant and twist painfully. The contest 
was between two yokes, and after the 
first had been successful in its effort 
the second tried it. They, too, suc- 
ceeded, and then more stone was 
added. So the trials went on and the 


stones were piled higher till one pair 
or the other found the load beyond its 
strength to move. It seemed like cruel 
work, yet the friend at my elbow, re- 
garding the final struggles of the cham- 
pions, imperturbably said, “They handle 
it pretty good naow, but I don’t see 
haow any farmer can work cattle— 
they're so blame slow. We ain’t had 
none on our place sence I was a boy.” 

Some of the oxen were presently 
attached to carts and driven about to 
show their training, and one of the 
drivers got up in his cart and invited 
the lookers-on to ride with him. “Don’t 
stan’ there star-gazin’,”’ he called out, 
“when you got a chance to ride with a 
goodlookin’ man.” So a dozen chaffing 
young fellows clambered into the cart 
and sat around on the edges, and took 
a turn or two up and down the track. 

Later in the afternoon there was an 
exhibition of horses and colts, and the 
day ended with a bicycle race. 

The second day of the fair was dis- 
tinguished from the first by being 
called “the horse-show.” There were 
frequent trotting matches on the race- 
course, both morning and afternoon, 
and the crowd was even larger than on 
the day previous. All the fakirs were 
on hand, and the uniformed brass band 
furnished enlivenment with its bursts 
of music. In short, there was for the 
pleasure-seekers all the din and dust 
and turmoil that contribute to make 
the occasion notable and interesting in 
its strong contrast to the country quiet 
and repose of the rest of the year. 

The races were not professional, and 
were the more attractive on that ac- 
count. We were not watching a con- 
test between mere _ racing-machines, 
and every driver and horse had a read- 
ily perceived character of their own. 
The two races which overtopped all 
others in the interest aroused were the 
two which were most picturesque and 
amateurish. In the first a woman drove 
in the class set down on the program as 
“Carriage Horses.’ She was a pleas- 
ing, modest-looking little person, with 
a fur muffler about her neck. The sym- 
pathies of the onlookers were hers from 
the beginning, and she drove in such a 
steady, determined way that, though 
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her horse was not in first it never made 
a break, and she did the neatest driv- 
ing of any of the contestants. Every- 
body cheered when the judges fastened 
the blue card to her horse. That meant 
she had taken the first prize. 

The other race was open only to lads 
under fifteen and misses under twenty. 
There were three entries, a dark-haired 
girl, stout and tanned, her poverty evi- 
denced by a hat three or four years out 
of date; a light-haired girl much more 
ladyfied and smartly-dressed than the 
other, and a freckle-faced boy. None 
of them had much to boast of in the 
way of a horse, but as it was to be an 
exhibition of skill rather than speed, 
the looks of the animals did not much 
matter. They lined up before the 
judges’ stand and at a given signal they 
all jumped from their buggies, hastily 
unhitched their horses and took off the 
harnesses. Then they as hastily re- 
stored the harnesses and put the horses 
into the shafts again. All three were 
nervous and excited, and their feelings 
were shared to a considerable extent 
by the people intently watching them. 

Now the light-haired girl was 
through and leaped into her buggy and 
was off. The boy was only an instant 
behind, and it looked as if the dark- 
haired girl who started last had no 
chance. Round the course they went, 
and on the second circuit, which was 
the final and decisive one, it was seen 
that the dark-haired girl was gaining. 
Near the close she was about, to pass 
her rivals when they laid on their whips 
and their steeds broke into a gallop 
and left her to come in belated and 
alone. The judges had already de- 
scended from their elevated stand to 
look into the ‘manner in which the three 
had accomplished their harnessing. 
Only the dark-haired girl had done this 
perfectly. The other two had slighted 
details in their haste, and on the course 
they had not kept their horses in good 
control. The first prize escaped them, 
and the light-haired girl, who had felt 
sure of it and had decided just how 
she would spend the money, wept with 
the bitterness of the disappointment. 

For the hungry there were dining 
tents set with long tables, and having 


at the rear improvised open-air kit- 
chens. Eating resorts of a humbler sort 
were the booths where you could get a 
quick lunch of rolls and “Frankfort 
sausages—Coney Island style,” and 
walk off with the repast in your hand. 
The “Coney Island style” was always 
emphasized by the vendors, and it was 
clear they thought it added vastly to 
the attraction. 

All the vendors were shouters, but 
the man who made the most noise was 
a whip merchant. He stood in the tail 
of his wagon with his stock in trade in 
a rack at his side, while down below 
was a post about which he was con- 
tinually snapping the whips to show 
how good they were. 

“There,” says he, “is a whip you 
couldn’t buy in the stores for less ’n a 
dollar and a quarter (snap, snap, snap) 
and, gents, I’m goin’ to let you have it 
for seventy-five cents (snap, snap). 
There’s good timber in that whip. See 
—you can bend it like the old Harry! 
Seventy-five cents! Gosh, it’s terrible, 
cuttin’ the price that way, but I can’t 
be here doin’ nothin’, so I offer induce- 
ments (snap, snap). Grandpa (point- 
ing to an elderly man who is fumbling 
in his trowsers pocket), you’re goin’ to 
take this whip, ain’t you?” 

The old man shakes his head, and in- 
stead of money extracts a generous 
bandana handkerchief and blows his 
nose. This was a disappointment to 
the whip man, but he promptly took 
up the thread of his discourse and 
said: “Well, boys, now I'll tell you 
what I’ll do. Here’s a little red bird 
(picks up a whip with a strip of red on 
the handle) and here’s a little yellow 
bird. Now I'll put them with the 
seventy-five center, and one dollar 
takes ’em all.” 

So he keeps on till someone buys, 
and then he says he will make up a lot 
of six. “Here they be,” he calls out. 
“No, there ain’t but five! I’m gettin’ 
cross-eyed so I can’t count. Well, 
there’s another. Now I’m goin’ to let 
you have the wholesix for a dollar. You 
can’t afford to go out and cut a stick 
when you c’n buy ’em like that;” and, 
between his eloquence and the merits 
(somewhat uncertain) of his whips, he 
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found many purchasers in plenty. 

One of the tents was a photograph 
gallery, where you could get your tin- 
type taken for twenty-five cents. “Right 
this way,” the rowdy-looking proprie- 
tor was shouting from the door, “we’re 
on earth big as life and twice as nat- 
ural.” 

His next neighbor was expatiating 
on the unparalleled charms of “Con- 
key’s Great Mechanical World—perfect 
working figures—constantly in motion 
—free to all—we don’t ask for money 
—just walk right in, ladies and gentle- 
men, and pay ten cents when you come 
out if you are satisfied—if you are not 
satisfied don’t pay anything.” 

Such as succumbed to this entice- 
ment found that the tent contained a 
platform on which were a number of 
miniature buildings and people made 
to represent a real village, while fora 
background there was a painted con- 
vas depicting a fine assortment of blue 
cliffs, waterfalls, green fields, villas and 
distant towns. But one’s attention was 
chiefly absorbed by the busy inhabi- 
tants of the hamlet. They seemed 
rather rheumatic and stiff in the joints, 
yet there was not a single idler in the 
whole lot. The chief mansion of the 
place was undergoing repairs, and a 
Lilliputian man sat on the peak of the 
roof shingling, a mason was everlast- 
ingly putting the final bricks on the 
chimney, and a painter was at work on 
a balcony. In the yard below was a 
man mixing mortar, and three carpen- 
ters at a bench were nailing, sawing 
and planing. A woman churning on 
the piazza and another woman at the 
well drawing water represented the do- 
mestic side of the home. In other parts 
of the village were a blacksmith’s shop, 
before which a horse was being shod, 
a sawmill going full blast, and a rail- 
road station with the officials all at- 
tending to business. Every thirty sec- 
onds a train rushed through the ham- 
let. It came from a hole at the left and 
disappeared into a hole at the right, 
labeled ““Hoosac Tunnel.” I paid ten 
cents when I went out. 

Another chance for amusement was 
furnished by a man with a blacked face 
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and clothing stuffed out ponderously 
with hay. He stood at the farther end 
of a little fenced-off space, and let any 
man throw three balls at him who 
would pay five cents for the privilege. 
If you hit him you could have a cigar. 

One booth that was much patronized 
was known as the “fishpond.” In its 
open front was set a shallow tank of 
water, wherein were floating many lit- 
tle slips of wood, or “fish,” each bear- 
ing a concealed number. On the walls 
of the booth were all the articles it was 
possible to draw numbered to corre- 
spond with the fish in the tank—and 
there were no blanks, the proprietor 
said. Everyone got his money’s worth 
and you might draw the grand prize 
—a pistol or a gold watch. Most of the 
articles were valueless trinkets, but 
among the rest hung the pistol and the 
gold watch, with naught between you 
and possession save a lucky ten-cent 
piece, and many a dime was staked 
fruitlessly on the _ will-o’-the-wisp 
chance. 

All things have an end, and cattle- 
show is no exception. As the after- 
noon of the second day waned and the 
exercises on the racecourse were draw- 
ing to a close a growing restiveness 
was manifest in the crowd. Dispersion 
began about four o’clock. The ven- 
dors of perishable fruits and eatables 
dropped their prices and the work of 
taking down the tents and booths and 
packing up commenced, a tinge of for- 
lornness and desolation crept into the 
scene and the fun was over. People 
were in a hurry to depart, yet they 
were not in such haste as to neglect to 
drive around the racecourse before 
they went out the gate. This spin on 
the track adds a final touch of com- 
pleteness to the occasion, as no man 
who has any pride in his team neglects 
to make the circuit at least once. 

So ends the cattle show, though its 
memories with the meeting of friends, 
the excitement, the half-dozen whips 
for a dollar, the many circulars gath- 
ered free, and a colored advertising 
yardstick, not to mention the children’s 
cat-bags, last a long ways toward the 
fair of next year. 
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A Story of the True Inwardness of Market Manipulation, by 
S. A. NELSON, author of “‘ How the Trust Was Bled,” Etc. 








‘AMES B. BRIGHT resem- 
| bled his surname in more 
| ways than one. In con- 

versation he was quiet, or 
1 ~voluble, as suited his pur- 
poses, or as he absorbed less or 
more brandy as the occasion seemed 
to require. Experience had made 
him a cynic and a pessimist. His 
business text was, “Trust no one,” 
but he could become decidedly optimis- 
tic when his manipulation of the stock 
market called for a temporary change 
of heart and temperament. Mr. Bright 
was a faithful husband, a kind father 
and a staunch friend, but the public 
knew him only as a thirty-third degree 
stock speculator, who in no way re- 
sembled financiers of the constructive 
type. His skill as a manipulator of 
stocks made him famous, and other 
men who were financiers rather than 
speculators, sought his assistance in 
their deals, for his aid made victory 
and profit more certain, while his op- 
position often signified defeat and loss. 
He had reduced speculation to such an 
exact science that he could beat the 
Jews at the game, which is saying 
much, for it is their game of games. 
Place 1,000 speculating Jews and 1,000 
Gentiles, similarly afflicted, on the 
Stock Exchange and give them an 
even start in a free-for-all contest, and 
in a few months the Jews will have all, 
or pretty nearly all, the money. But 
send the Jews against the same num- 
ber of Brights and the result would be 
very much in doubt, with the odds on 
Bright. 

With wits sharpened by the friction 
in winning and losing a half-dozen for- 
tunes, the loss of one of which would 








have overwhelmed the average man, 
James B. Bright delighted in setting 
traps and pitfalls for the unwary spec- 
ulators who tried to become rich with- 
out toil. “Wall Street's population of 
wooden heads,” remarked Brizht, with 
brusque sarcasm, to a friend, “is large 
—very large—and I am glad of it.” 
And in this utterance he disclosed the 
soil from which he reaped rich har- 
vests and the source of his strength. 
It must be understood that Bright was 
not a Napoleon of finance. He was 
not the product of a week or a year, 
and he did not swim in on a wave of 
rising prices and ride it out to noto- 
riety and a fortune. He was a sixty- 
year-old, and forty-four long years had 
been spent in bucking a tide that ran 
swiftly in both directions. English by 
birth, Bright found himself in Califor- 
nia as a young man, and there acquired 
a considerable fortune, on which he 
packed up and started back to the land 
of his birth. ‘At about the age of forty 
he arrived in New York, and stopped 
long enough to become interested in 
the stock market. His success at times 
was so doubtful that it bore a strong 
resemblance to failure. A magnificent 
opportunity seeming to present itself, 
he shifted from stocks to wheat, and 
tried to “corner” that staple, and, in 
the slang of the Street, he “went to 
smash.” 

“T am broke,” said the undiscouraged 
speculator as he surveyed the wreck, 
“and never more will I try to ‘corner’ 
anything that can be grown in these 
United States. Once is enough!” 

The trip to England was indefinitely 
postponed, and from that day he be- 
came by choice a “bear,” which is to 
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say that he sold stocks when they 
were high and bought them back when 
they were low. Had not the “bears” 
(with the help of the wheat growers) 
routed and separated him from his for- 
tune? If they could put him out of 
business by playing for low as against 
high prices, he could play the same 
game, and that proposition contained 
the secret of his future operations, for 
only at rare intervals did he make a 
sally on the “bull’’ side of the market. 
Throughout the land and across the 
Atlantic spread the fame of Bright, the 
“bear,” who, year after year, added 
to a new fortune that grew with 
amazing swiftness, although he 
played a part now and then ina 
disastrous campaign. Disliked, 
even hated by many, the little 
man with the brown, grizzled 
beard became a power in the 
speculative arena, and one who 
had to be reckoned with. Every 
word he had to say market wise 
was accepted as a “straight” tip 
or “coppered” by an eager fol- 
lowing of pyking speculators 
who would have kissed his 
shoes had he made the demand. 
Money-makers of the Bright 
type never lack company, and 
even his disposition, which was 
usually repellant, did not deter 
them from asking favors. 

And Bright was a generous 
man, as generous with his 
money as he was with his pro- 
fanity. He was quick to return 
a favor with the equivalent of 
cold cash, and quick to damn an 
enemy or one who offended 
him, with a dozen expletives of 
his own coinage and most con- 
vincing to his hearers 

“What,” asked he to an un- 
fortunate pyker who had 
brought him some _ valuable 
news, “is your fancy?” 

“Why,” was the reply, “St. 
Paul at 130. It’s good for 170.” 

“You're in for 1,000 shares,” 
said the old man, and in four 
weeks he sent to the trader a 
check and a statement showing 
a profit of $33,000, less com- 
missions and interest. 


Wi hittaker Wheelock is ina 
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On the other hand, when the day 
came that M. &. N. Steinmitz begged 
for him to help them out of a specula- 
tive plight and he consented, and-they 
repaid the favor later by a display of 
rank ingratitude, he closed the inci- 
dent with the threat, “Some day I'll 
catch those Sheenies on the brink of 
failure, and you can bet a few that I 
will give them a kick to send them 
over.” 

His friends said that he was sour- 
tempered, but fair. He had a bad 
stomach, and so would you if you 
played his game. Back any game for 
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high stakes, whether it be stocks, 
grain, cotton or horses, and you will 
lose your appetite. Place your whole 
fortune in the balance and you will 
drink, and at the best sleep without 
benefit. Your nerves will be racked 
and shattered. Bright had a theory 
that all men would gamble except (1) 
those who are too poor, (2) those who 
have conscientious scruples against 
gambling, and (3) those who are too 
mean. 

On top of a fighting career of twenty 
years in the money market whirl, 
James B. Bright became entangled in 
a corner, where he was squeezed so 
hard and sustained so many bruises 
that he was forced to seek a change of 
scene. And this is a part of the history 
of the First Avenue Railway, which 
represents one of the trolley stocks 
that have blasted many extravagant 
hopes and paved the way for more 
bankrupts than one. 


“The Bright squeeze,” or “First ave- 
nue corner,” happened in the last 
years of the old century. From a ’bus 
line the First avenue road was succes- 
sively transformed into a horse car, 
cable and trolley line. It hada strange 
record, part of which consisted of a 
series of mistakes, each of which de- 
served a monument dedicated to inca- 
pacity. Old Whittaker Wheelock, the 
pawnbroker, had bought it in its in- 
fancy. Then the big city expanded 
northward at a speed astonishing to 
the natives and showered millions of 
nickels in the company’s treasury. 
Wheelock retired from the pawnbro- 
kerage trade to devote all his time to 
his railroad, making it the mainspring 
of his life. But in the heydey of pros- 
perity trouble suddenly appeared on a 
hitherto spotless horizon. A rich syn- 
dicate bought, one by one, all the sur- 
face roads in the city that could be 
gobbled up. Frightened, Whittaker 
Wheelock bought adjoining and con- 
necting lines, first in self-defense, and 
then with ideas born of avarice. This 
was a mistake, for two of the new lines 
did not pay. 

Surely, thought Wheelock, the First 
avenue is rich enough to carry the bur- 


den, and so it was; but a demand came 
for the cable system of surface trans- 
portation, and so the horse car became 
almost a tradition. Wheelock jeal- 
ously watched the success of the rich 
Consolidated’s cable line, and deter- 
mined to have one of his own, not 
knowing that his neighbors, in the 
light of knowledge acquired from deep- 
thinking engineers, had decided that 
the cable was destined to become as 
obsolete as the horse car and its pre- 
decessor, the omnibus. The financiers 
of the Consolidated eyed Wheelock’s 
roads enviously, and, wishing to ab- 
sorb them and thus complete a mo- 
nopoly of the trade, tempted him with 
glittering offers to sell. But he would 
have as soon sold one of his children. 
When the Consolidated owners heard 
that he proposed to construct a cable 
road, they smiled and rubbed their 
hands, as men do when they hear good 
tidings, and they also ceased making 
bids for Wheelock’s stock. 

Now a cable road costs money, but 
the First avenue treasury was stuffed 
to overflowing, its credit was the limit. 
The stock was paying 10 per cent divi- 
dends annually, and the city was grow- 
ing like a young orchard. All Whee- 
lock had to do was to issue more stock 
and bonds and take them downtown to 
Pine and Broad streets, where sleek, 
white-bearded, soft-voiced bankers 
bought his offerings off-hand. 

The cable system was constructed 
and ran for two years, and in that in- 
terval the Consolidated directors ex- 
hibited the cause of their gratification 
over Wheelock’s cable system, for on 
a line paralleling the First Avenue they 
introduced the underground trolley. 
Forthwith Whittaker Wheelock real- 
ized that he had made a grievous error. 
He had used too much haste in install- 
ing the cable, and the waste resulting 
was to be costly indeed. The new un 
derground trolley cost less to operate 
than the cable, it was faster, and the 
public liked it better. Wheelock 
watched his rival cut into his receipts, 
but the old man was brave, money was 
cheap, and he did not know that he 
was surrounded by incapable advisers 
and assistants. 
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He made haste again, and decided to 
tear up the cable and replace it with 
the trolley system. To do this he tied 
up the First Avenue in a financial snarl, 
for he had to borrow much money, 
and the road had to assume that dan- 
gerous burden known as a “floating 
debt.” In 1873 the capital of the road 
was increased from $2,000,000 to 
$7,000,000 ; to $12,000,000 in 1898, and 
to $16,000,000 in 1899, when the char- 
ter was amended authorizing an ex- 
pansion of capital to $40,000,000 when 
the money was desired. Wheelock 
was no longer greeted amiably by the 
bankers, and the floating debt kept on 
growing like a gigantic snowball. It 
was not strange that Jervis Whiting, 
the financial genius of the Consoli- 
dated, kept his expert accountants and 
engineers figuring on how long 
Wheelock could stave off a receiver. 

Their preliminary statement read 
something like this: 


FIRST AVENUE RAILROAD CO.: 


SS bec Gad cetemeneceeueavees $16,000,000 
First mortgage 5 per cent bonds 5,000,000 


a ere ee 35,000,000 


$56,000,000 


But this was not all, for the com- 
pany confessed to a floating debt of 
$17,000,000, and Whiting’s investiga- 
tions proved to him that the true fig- 
ures actually exceeded $23,000,000, or 
total liabilities of $69,000,000. All the 
leading banks in town were carrying 
Wheelock’s paper and the First Ave- 
nue’s paper. Matters were becoming 
desperate, but the old man held fast to 
the control of the stock. Prior to the 
introduction of the cable, First Avenue 
not only paid 10 per cent dividends, 
but had a surplus of $250,000. Now 
the dividend rate had dropped to 7, the 
surplus had disappeared and the road 
was showing a deficit, for the dividends 
and interest charges were eating up 
more than the road could earn. Third 
Avenue stock having soared up to 
$236 on the big boom, now sold down 
to $130. Wheelock had borrowed 
freely on his 81,000 of the 160,000 
shares of First Avenue stock, but he 
would never sell. 


One day he sent an agent down to 
Wall street to borrow $2,500,000 on 
25,000 shares of First Avenie stock, 
which was quoted at $120. 1. S. Reich 
& Co., the bankers, thought that they 
could handle the loan, splitting it up in 
lots and distributing them among 
wealthy firms and individuals. Among 
the men who loaned par or $100 a 
share on the stock was James B. 
Bright. Wheelock agreed with the 
syndicate that the loan should be paid 
off in one year, but if he could not re- 
deem his stock at the expiration of 
that time the members of the syndicate 
were to pay $125 a share for their 
holdings. 

To Mr. Bright was disclosed the ex- 
act status of First Avenue’s financial 
position, and at the same time Jervis 
Whiting was watching Wheelock’s 
futile efforts to stave off insolvency. 
And Bright stayed up late nights con- 
sidering the First Avenue situation 
and figuring how he could profit by the 
impending disaster. Now Whiting and 
Bright were stock market enemies. 
Bright, the “bear,” had beaten Whit- 
ing, the “bull,” in more than one con- 
test for leadership. 

Each, in thinking of Wheelock and 
the First Avenue, arrived at opposite 
conclusions, for each was blind to the 
other’s plans. 

Whiting wanted to buy, or acquire 
by some other process of absorption 
familiar to the railroad financiers, the 
First Avenue for the Consolidated, 
and Bright wanted to raid it into bank- 
ruptcy. It was to Whiting’s integest to 
buy as cheaply as possible. If Bright 
could sell at high prices and buy back 
at low prices he calculated that the 
First Avenue offered a chance to carry 
through a highly profitable bear cam- 
paign, and his business consisted of 
taking chances. 

III. 

Whiting called his friends together 
for a meeting at the Millionaires’ Club. 
Moses Delmar, the promoter, and 
Thomas O. Mason, the banker, were 
there, with two others, Henry More- 
land, the president of the Consolidated 
Company, and William F. Crary, a 
tricky financier, who had retired from 
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the trade of stock brokerage to seek 
a wider field as a promoter. 

Whiting reviewed the First Avenue 
situation without waste of words and 
asked for suggestions. 

“It’s a rotten mess,’ commented 
Delmar as the smoke from his cigar 
ascended in a cloud that gave the little 
Irishman resemblance to an animated 
smoke-stack. 

“120 for the stock is too d—n 
much,” said Mason. “Your investiga- 
tion shows that instead of earning divi- 
dends, the road is facing a deficiency.” 

“Don’t forget,” interjected Whiting, 
“that the floating debt is nearer $23,- 
000,000 than $17,000,000.” 

“Of course,” continued Mason, “we 
need it to round out our own system, 
for we only lack the First Avenue to 
be in possession of every surface fran- 
chise in the city.” 

“How about it, Moreland? Let’s 
hear from you. What do you advise?” 
said Whiting, looking in the direction 
of the calm-eyed and square-jawed 
Moreland, who was quite as sparing of 
conversation as his leader. At Whit- 
ing’s request he analyzed the prevail- 
ing conditions governing the First 
Avenue, pointing out Wheelock’s mis- 
takes, how they could be rectified, and 
the outlook concerning the probabili- 
ties and possibilities. 

“Do you mean to say,’ inquired 
Whiting, “that you can make the First 
Avenue—reorganized—pay 7 per cent 
dividends on the stock and 4 on the 
bonds ?” 

“Yes,” snapped Moreland, “and 
there are the figures.” ‘ 

Whiting, having examined them be- 
fore, passed the slip of paper to his 
guests, at the same time saying: 
“Well, Crary, here is a task for you. 
You must look into this matter care- 
fully and very quickly. We are going 
to get control of the stock. Wheelock 
has got control now, but I am satisfied 
that he has borrowed so heavily on his 
holdings that he will never be able to 
take up his loans in the event of a re- 
ceivership. Anything effective enough 
to precipitate a crisis in the affairs of 
the company would force him to liqui- 
date, and others, too.” 








Various suggestions designed to ac- 
complish the ruin of the First Avenue 
were discussed, and when the gather- 
ing broke up each man was convinced 
that Wheelock had to fail, anyway, and 
the best thing for the First Avenue 
would be to have it taken over by the 
Consolidated. This view enabled each 
member of the party to maintain, un- 
shaken, the belief that he was a philan- 
thropist. 

Almost at the same time Bright was 
conferring with Peter Latham, a con- 
scienceless speculator, who had a 
strong stomach, and a taste for tastes . 
that required subdued lights in Wall 
Street, and in a certain other vocation, 
dark-lanterns and sand-bags. 

“Peter,” said Bright, in his nervous 

and petulant voice, “Whittaker Whee- 
lock is in a tight box—the old rascal. 
If he doesn’t watch out the Jews will 
get him. Judging from what you and 
others tell me, he can’t borrow another 
cent. You say that Kahn, Lahn & Co. 
refused to finance a new bond issue for 
the First Avenue, and that its floating 
debt exceeds $20,000,000. Eh? If that 
doesn’t spell a receivership, my name 
is not Bright.” 

“Well, what are you going to do 
about it. You have loaned par on 
5,000 shares.” 

“Yes, and the market is 120. I can 
sell ’em and break the market. If the 
company is showing a deficit, it can’t 
pay the next quarterly dividend unless 
—unless it pays with borrowed money. 

A raid on the stock will force the mak- 

ers of Wheelock’s call loans to demand 

their money. He can’t take ’em all 

up, and they will be liquidated in the 

open market. Some of the makers of 

time loans which have a considerable 

period to run will sell out in the hope 

of protecting themselves and getting 

the stock in cheaper. And when the 
newspapers get started and a receiver- 

ship is talked of, holders of investment T 
stock will hustle to get out. Eh! 
That’s happened before, hasn't it? It 
seems to me that 60 is a fair price for 
the stock.” 

“Sixty would mean a loss of $400,070 
on your loan.” 

“Not if I sold it now. Hang it, man, 
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I can sell the stuff for 120, and 
perhaps better, and 20,000 more 


with buying it in on the break?” 

“But it will ruin Wheelock.” 

“He is bound to go under, any- 
way. He can't stave off the in- 
evitable. I will only be hastening 
matters and _ shortening the 
agony.” 

Having determined to attack 
the First Avenue in the market, 
sright altogether overlooked the 
Consolidated Company, managed 
by his old enemies. If he thought 
of them at all it was believing that 
they would have no use for a 
bankrupt company, and so he dis- 
posed of the 5,000 shares of First 
Avenue representing the Wheé- 
lock loan. The market took it 
very well indeed, for the “Trol- 
leys” were still speculative favor- 
ites. He disposed of another 
5,000 shares, and the stock wav- 
ered and broke to 109. The sell- 
ing was well disguised, small bro- 
kerage firms disposing of the 
stock on orders sent from a firm 
other than the one which usually 
transacted the greater part of 
Bright’s business on the floor. 
Through cheaply greased but ex- 
tremely effective channels, Bright 
aggravated the nervousness of 
the market by floating rumors 
that the insiders, including Whee- 
lock, were the sellers and endeav- 
oring to unload. 

Crary had not been idle. He 
consulted Whiting daily. 

“Why,” said Whiting when the de- 
cline started, “it will drop in our laps. 
How is your scheme progressing?” 

“Better than I could hope for. Fur- 
thermore, all the selling of the week 
has been for the account of Jim 
Bright, and the old pirate is going to 
help us to an extent that is too good to 
be true. He has already hypothecated 
a 5,000 share loan he is carrying for 
Wheelock.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply that Bright understands the 
First Avenue almost as well as we do. 
He loaned $500,000 to Wheelock on 








“Do you know what a ridiculous question-you 
are asking ?” 


the old man’s stock and feels sore to 
think that he made a poor bargain. 
He has planned a First Avenue deal 
which will end in the ‘bears’ over-sell- 
ing the market, and when it is all over 
we will have control, and a number of 
‘bear’ scalps, including Bright's, I 
hope.” 

“Have you selected your brokers?” 

“Yes: the Wright Brothers. They’re 
a young firm which hasn't been in 
business for three years and never at- 
tracted much attention.” 

“Why ?” 

“T must have secrecy. They do not 
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speculate. I can trust them. To-mor- 
row they execute their first selling or- 
der and help along Bright’s game. 
From then on we will sell every day, 
but each day buy more than we sell, 
increasing our orders daily, and count- 
ing on the decline to bring out long 
stock and broaden the ventures of the 
‘bears.’ We will lend out our stock, so 
that the shorts will have no difficulty 
in borrowing. Lulling them into secur- 
ity, we will attack the credit of the 
First Avenue. The next dividend is 
to be declared on the 15th. It is now 
the 8th. After the directors’ meeting 
we will get an injunction restraining 
the payment of the dividend on the 
ground that the company is bankrupt 
and that the interests of the bondhold- 
ers and general creditors are jeop- 
ardized. IV 


A sharp financial fight followed on 
the Stock Exchange. Day by day the 
price of First Avenue declined until it 
attracted the biggest crowd on the 
board. Indiscriminately, professional 
traders and margin speculators hurried 
to sell the stock short. The newspa- 
pers were full of the First Avenue’s 
troubles, and reporters ran up and 
down town to interview many men in 
the effort to solve the mystery of the 
sensational decline in First Avenue. 
True, a decline might be justified, but 
not a demoralized crash. 

“Why does not the Consolidated 
buy the First Avenue?” one City Edi- 
tor asked himself, and to get the ans- 
wer swiftly sent a reporter to More- 
land to put the question. + 

“My boy,” replied Moreland, sol- 
emnly and: paternally, while he looked 
the youngster in the eye, “do you 
know what a ridiculous question you 
are asking? No. Well, we would not 
accept the First Avenue if it were of- 
fered to us on a silver plate. My rea- 
sons? I don’t wish to say anything 
that would add to the embarrassments 
of the First Avenue, but the Consoli- 

g#ated regards it as a hopeless proposi- 
tion. It would be an encumbrance.” 

Even Bright took this statement at 
its face value. A deluge of First Ave- 
nue stock was poured on the market. 
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First Avenue sold at $45! 

The dividend was declared; an in- 
junction was obtained restraining pay- 
ment. Application for a receiver was 
made, and, as Bright and Whiting pre- 
dicted, First Avenue became the prey 
of lawyers. 

“Why,” snarled Bright to his com- 
panions, “the ‘pup’ will sell at $25 be- 
fore another month passes by.” 

“Why,” said every little “bear” in 
Wall street, “First Avenue is a ‘cinch’ 
sale. It will sell at $10 in two weeks, 
and maybe it will go clean out of sight, 
for they will have to assess the stock- 
holders when the company is reorgan- 
ized.” 

But at $45 First Avenue came to an 
abrupt halt. Wright Brothers took all 
that was offered. The stock withstood 
a fresh onslaught from Bright. Still, 
it was easy to borrow. Bright sent 
out his ablest lieutenants to find out all 
they could about the Wrights and their 
connection with the stock. He was 
short 20,000 shares of stock, and 5,000 
more which Wheelock had the priv- 
ilege of calling. No one knew much 
concerning the Wrights. They had 
sold the stock freely, and of late had 
bought heavily and loaned out their 
stock. 

The Wrights, however, had reported 
to Crary net purchases of 82,700 
shares of First Avenue, but many of 
the purchases represented “bear” con- 
tracts to deliver stock which they did 
not possess. 

Quick to discover unsafe ground, 
3right remained awake all one night 
and figured that the Consolidated had 
him all but “cornered.” He rode 
downtown with a nasty temper, but 
undiscouraged, for his profits on the 
decline had been enormous and he 
could afford to stand smart losses to 
recover the 20,000 shares he had con- 
tracted to deliver at the lower range 
of prices, and Wheelock’s 5,000. 

He issued unlimited orders to his 
brokers to buy First Avenue, and the 
stock started on the return journey. 
Slowly at first, for the Street said: 
“Tt’s only the shorts covering. It will 


decline again. A receiver has heen ap- 
pointed, and the recovery is natural 
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after a decline of 75 points.” All the 
little “bears” bravely and stubbornly 
held their ground. 

But up, up, up and up, First Avenue 
soared. Bright's brokers and the 
Wrights took the market from each 
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other, battling in fierce competition 
for leadership, and at 75, the Street 
amazed, woke up to the desperate fight 
in progress. Then the little “bears” 
began to climb for stock to cover their 
short contracts. 


wif HE 


Crary ordered the Wrights to call 
in their stock, which means that the 
“bears” who had borrowed it for tem- 
porary delivery, expecting to buy it 
back cheaper than they sold it, were 
compelled to deliver the certificates 
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They hung over 


oa stock indicators. 


that their contracts called for. 

right, Crary, Jervis and ten thats 
sand other men hung over the stock 
indicators or watched blackboards in 
brokers’ offices, which reflected in the 
running story of quotations the wild, 
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panicky rush of the discomfited 
“bears” who were caught in as neat a 
“corner” as the Street had known in a 
decade. “Bears” who tried to borrow 
the stock found that the Crary-Whit- 
ing and Bright purchases had com 
pletely absorbed the floating supply, 
and they had to pay $400 a day for the 
use of 100 shares, or, failing, confess 
insolvency. 

“What does this mean, Mr. Whit- 
ing?” inquired the spokesman for a 
dozen newspaper men. 

“What does it mean?” echoed the 
calm and unreadable Whiting. “It 
means, gentlemen, that the Consoli- 


















On his trip across the Atlantic, Bright haa 
time for reflection. 
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dated controls the First Avenue. We 
have 81,000 shares locked up, and 
80,100 is a majority, you know.” 

First Avenue jumped without the 
break of a fraction to $112 on the 
news. And so the only independent 
trolley line in the great city became a 
subsidiary part of the Consolidated, 
and Whittaker Wheelock took the loss 
as gracefully as could any man who 
had lost what he prized most highly, 
and knew that he had been the victim 
of treachery. 

Bright nursed his wounds in pri- 
vate. Mock sympathy was offered 
him by the Street, but one who stood 
near to the little man made a news 
agency statement, which read: “Mr. 
right is able to take care of himself. 
When he needs any sympathy he will 
know when and where to ask for it. 
He is not looking for any now.” 

It is not true that Bright lost on the 
deal; but he had a close squeeze and 
his paper profits evaporated. Worn 
out and restless at the conclusion of 
the struggle, he made the trip abroad 
which he had promised himself twenty 
years before. 

When the next Consolidated con- 
ference was held, Mr. Whiting said: 
“The next thing is to extricate the 
First Avenue from the receivership. 
Our proposition to guarantee a divi- 
dend on the stock and finance a new 
loan will be acceptable to the minor- 
ity shareholders, especial- 
ly as the mistakes of the 
old management nearly 
ruined them.” 

And when the meeting 
adjourned Crary lingered. 

“Crary,” said Whiting, 
“your work was quite re- 
markable. Bright will never forgive 
you. Outside of the loss of money, 
his injured pride and reputation will 
not recover from such a shock in—a 
few weeks, to say the least. Some of 
Wheelock’s loans have a year to run, 
when he can demand his stock back. 
Just how the gentlemen who sold his 
stock can return it, puzzles me.” 

And Crary smiled. 

On his trip across 





the Atlantic 


Bright had time for reflection. 
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The Road to Frontenac.” 


By SAMUEL MERWIN. 





3 ATHER CLAUDE 
turned. The 
light was dim 
and the smoke 
heavy. His eyes 
smarted and 
blurred, so that 
he heard rather 
than saw the logs 
come crashing back into the hut. 
Menard heard also, and together the 
two men pushed forward. They 
met the rush of Indians’ with 
blows that could not be stayed, 
but there was a_ score. pushing 
behind the few who had entered. 
Slowly the two backed across the hut. 
The stock of Menard’s musket broke 
short off against the head of the Bea- 
ver. His foot struck another, and he 
snatched it up and fought on. 

“Mademoiselle,” he called, “where 
are you?” 

“Here, M’sieu!” 

The voice was behind him. Then he 
felt a weight on his shoulder. The 
wearied maid, for want of another rest 
for her musket, fired past his face 
straight into the dark mass of Indians. 
She tried to reload, but Menard was 
swept back against her. With one arm 
he caught and held her tight against 
him, swinging the musket with his free 
hand. She clung to him, hardly 
breathing. They reached the rear wall. 
One tall warrior bounded forward and 
struck the musket from his hand. That 
was the end of the struggle. They 
were torn apart, and dragged roughly 
out into the blinding sunlight. 

Among the Iroquois, the torture 
was a religious rite which nothing, 
once it was begun, could stop or 
hasten. It may have been that the 
younger warriors would have rushed 
upon the captives to kill them, but if 
so, their elders held them back. The 
long lines formed again, and the doc- 


CHAPTER XI.—Conrinven. 


tors ran about the little group before 
the hut door, leaping and singing. 
Menard lay on his face, held down by 
three warriors. He tried to turn his 
head to see what had been done with 
the maid, but could not. He would 
have called to her, but to make a sound 
now would be, to his captors, an ad- 
mission of weakness. 

A great clamor came from the lines. 
Menard wondered at the delay. He 
heard a movement a few yards away. 
Warriors were grunting, and feet shuf- 
fled on the ground. The priest said, in 
a calm voice: “Courage, Mademoi- 
selle ;’ and for a moment he struggled 
desperately; then, realizing his mis- 
take, he lay quiet. When at last he 
was jerked to his feet, he saw that the 
priest and the maid had been forced to 
take the two first places in the line. 
The maid was struggling in the grasp 
of two braves, one of whom made her 
hold a war club by closing his hand 
over hers. Menard understood; his 
friends were to strike the first blows. 

The guards tried to drag him for- 
ward, but he went firmly with them, 
smiling scornfully. There was a delay, 
as the line was reached, for the maid 
could not be made to hold the club. 
Another man dropped out of the line 
to aid the two who held her. 

“Strike me, Mademoiselle,” said 
Menard. “It is best.” 

She shook her head. Father Claude 
spoke :— 

“M’sieu is right.” 

It was then that she first looked at 
the Captain. When she saw the straight 
figure and the set face, a sense of her 
own weakness came to her, and she, 
too, straightened. Menard stepped 
forward, and, raising the club, she let it 
fall lightly on his shoulders. A shout 
went up. 

“Hard, Mademoiselle, hard,” he 
said; “you must .” 
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She pressed her lips together, closed 
her eyes, and swung the club with all 
her strength. Then her muscles gave 
way, and she sank to the ground, not 
daring to look after the Captain as he 
passed on between the two rows of 
savages. She heard the shouts and 
the wild cries, but dimly, as if they 
came from far away. The confusion 
grew worse, and then died down. From 
screaming, the voices dropped into ex- 
cited argument. She did not know 
what it meant, not until Father Claude 
bent over her and spoke gently. 

“What is it?” she whispered, not 
looking up. “What have they done?” 

“Nothing. The Big Throat has 
come.” 

She raised her eyes helplessly. 

“He has come?” 

“Yes; I must go back. Take heart, 
Mademoiselle.” 

He hurried away and_ slipped 
through the crowd that had gathered 
about Menard and the chief. She sat 
in a little heap on the ground, not dar- 
ing to feel relieved, wondering what 
would come next. She could not see 
the Captain, but as the other voices 
dropped lower and lower, she could 
catch now and then a note of his voice. 
In a few moments the warriors who 
were pressing close on the outskirts of 
the crowd were pushed aside, and he 
came out. She looked at him, then at 
the ground, shuddering, for there was 
blood on his forehead. Even when he 
stood over her she could not look up 
or speak. 

“There is hope now, Mademoiselle. 
He is here.” 

“Yes—Father Claude told me. 
are you to be released?” 

“Hardly that, but we shall at least 
have a little time. And I hope to get 
a hearing at the council.” 

“He will let you?” 

“T have not asked him yet.” He sat 
beside her, wearily. “There will be 
time for that. He is talking now with 
the Long Arrow and the old warriors. 
He is not fond of the Long Arrow.” 
In the excitement he had not seen that 
she was limp and exhausted, but now 
he spoke quickly. “They have hurt 
you, Mademoiselle?” 


Is— 
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“No, | am‘not hurt. But you—your 
head’ — 

“Only a bruise.” He drew his sleeve 
across his forehead. “I had rather a 
bad one in the arm.” 

He rolled up his sleeve in a matter- 
of-fact way. Her eyes filled. 

“Oh, M’sieu, you did not tell me. I 
can help you. Wait, I will be back.” 

She rose and started toward the 
spring, but he sprang to her side. 

“You must not trouble. It is not 
bad. There will be time for this.” 

“No; come with me if you will.” 

She ran with nervous steps, and he 
strode after. At the side of the bub- 
bling pool she knelt, and looked up im- 
patiently. 

“Tt will not do to let this go, M’sieu. 
Can you roll your sleeve higher.” 

He tried, but the heavy cloth was 
stiff. 

“If you will take off the coat”— 

He unlaced it at the breast, and drew 
it off. She took his wrist, and plunged 
his arm into the pool, washing it with 
quick, gentle fingers, and drying it on 
his coat. Then she leaned back, half- 
perplexed, and looked around. 

“What is it?” 

“A cloth. No,”—as he reached for 
his coat,—‘that is too rough. Here, 
M’sieu,”—she tore a strip from her 
skirt, and wrapped it around the fore- 
arm. 

_ “Hold it with your other hand,— 
just a moment.” 

She hurried to the hut, and return- 
ing with needle and thread, stitched 
the bandage. Then she helped him on 
with his coat, and they walked slowly 
to the hut. 

“Where is 
asked. 

He pointed to a thicket beyond the 
hut. There, kneeling by the body of 
a dying Indian, was the priest, praying 
silently. He had baptized the warrior 
with dew from the leaves at his side, 
and now was claiming his soul for the 
greater King, in whose service his own 
life had been spent. 

The Captain sat beside the Maid, 
their backs to the logs, and watched 
the shifting groups of warriors. He 


Father Claude?” she 


told her of the arrival of the Big 
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Throat, and of the confusion that re- 
sulted. Then for a time they were si- 
lent, waiting for the impromptu coun- 
cil to reach aconclusion. The warriors 
finally began to drift away. A group 
of braves came slowly toward the hut. 

“That is the Big Throat in front,” 
said Menard. “The broad-shouldered 
warrior beside him is the Talking 
Eagle, the best-known chief of the clan 
of the Bear. They are almost here. 
Let us stand. Are you too tired ?” 

“No, indeed.” 

Father Claude had seen the group 
approaching, and he joined Menard. 
The Big Throat stood motionless, and 
looked at the Captain. 

“My brother, the Big Buffalo, has 
asked to speak with the Big Throat?” 
he said at length. 

Menard bowed. 

“He asks for his release, and for the 
black gown and the squaw?” 

“The Big Buffalo asks nothing save 
what the chiefs of the Onondagas 
would give to a chief taken in battle. 
The Long Arrow has lied to the Big 
Buffalo. He has soiled his hands with 
the blood of women and holy fathers. 
The Big Buffalo was told by Onontio, 
whom all must obey, to come to the 
Onondagas and give them his word. 
The Long Arrow was impatient. He 
would not let him journey in peace. 
He wished to injure him, to let his 
blood. Now the Big Buffalo is here. 
He asks that he may be heard at the 
council, to give the chiefs the word of 
Onontio. That is all.” 

The Big Throat’s face was inscruta- 
ble. He looked at Menard without a 
word until the silence grew tense, and 
the maid caught her breath. Then he 
said, with the cool, diplomatic tone that 
concealed whatever kindness or justice 
may have prompted the words :— 

“The Big Buffalo shall be heard at 
the council to-night. The chiefs of the 
Onondagas never are deaf to the words 
of Onontio.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE VOICE OF THE GREAT MOUNTAIN. 


The council house was somewhat 
more than a hundred paces in length. 
It was built on a frame of tall hickory 
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saplings, planted in the ground in two 
rows, which marked the width of the 
building, the tops being bent over and 
lashed together. Thus the frame, like 
all the larger Iroquois houses, was in 
the form of an arch, as long as the 
building, and perhaps fifteen yards 
wide by ten high. The lower part of 
the outer wall was of logs, the upper 
part and the roof of bark. In place of 
a chimney there was a narrow opening 
in the roof, extending the length of the 
building. 

A row of smoldering fires reached 
from end to end of the house. The 
smoke struggled upward, but failing 
for the greater part to find the outlet 
overhead, remained inside to clog the 
air and dim the eyes. The chiefs sat 
in a long elipse in the central part of 
the house, some sitting erect with legs 
crossed, others half reclining, while a 
few lay sprawling, their chins resting 
on their hands. The Big Throat sat 
with the powerful chiefs of the nation 
at one end. The lesser sachems, in- 
cluding the Long Arrow, sat each be- 
fore his own band of followers. The 
second circle was made up of the older 
and better known warriors. Behind 
these, pressing close to catch every 
word of the argument, were braves, 
youths, women and children, mixed to- 
gether indiscriminately. A low, broad 
platform extended the length of the 
building against the wall on each side, 
and this held another crowding, elbow- 
ing, whispering mass of redskins. 
Every chief and warrior, and fully half 
the women, held each a pipe between 
his teeth and puffed out clguds of 
smoke into the thick air. 

The maid’s eyes smarted and blurred 
in the smoke. It reached her throat, 
and she coughed. 

“Lie down, Mademoiselle,” said 
Menard. “Breathe close to the ground 
and it will not be so bad.” 

She hesitated, looking at the Big 
Throat, who sat with arms folded, 
proud and dignified. Then she smiled 
and lay almost flat on the ground, 
breathing in the current of less impure 
air that passed beneath the smoke. 
They had been placed in the inner cir- 
cle, next to the chiefs of the nations, 
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where Menard’s words would have the 
weight that to the mind of the Big 
Throat was due to a representative of 
the French Governor even in time of 
war. Father Claude, sitting on the 
left of the maid, was looking quietly 
into the fire. He had committed the 
case into the hands of Providence, and 
he was certain that the right words 
would be given to the Captain. 

It was nearing the close of the after- 
noon. A beam of sunlight slipped in 
at one end of the roof-opening and 
slanted downward, clearing a shining 
way through the smoke. A Cayuga 
chief was speaking, repeating first the 
appeal for help which had come from 
the invaded Seneca villages, then 
speaking strongly for the war party, 
already a strong body among the 
Cayugas, who were nearer to the scene 
of the fighting, and hourly gaining 
among the Onondagas. 

The house was silent with interest. 
The maid raised her head and watched 
the stolid faces of the chiefs in the 
inner circle. Not an _ expression 
changed from beginning to end of the 
speech. Beyond, she could see other 
young faces, some eager, some bitter, 
some defiant, some smiling, and all 
showing the flush of excitement,—but 
these grim old chiefs had long 
schooled their faces to hide their 
thoughts. They held their blankets 
close and puffed deliberately at their 
pipes. The Cayuga’s appeal was fiery 
and gentle by turns. His language 
slipped away into a world of metaphor, 
where every tree and leaf, every lake 
and stream, every drop of fain or 
snow, @very roaring wind, had its mes- 
sage. He told of the great Onontio 
and his fair promises to the Long 
House. He praised him with a 
warmth and loyalty that astonished 
the maid, and then, while she won- 
dered, he dropped into cutting denun- 
ciation of all white men. She found it 
hard, with her imperfect knowledge 
of the language, to follow the flights 
of his imagination, the sweeping 
fervor of his speech. 

Once Menard bent down with an 
inquiring glance, and smiled at the ex- 
citement in her eyes. 


“It is wonderiul, M’sieu,”’ she whis- 
pered. “I did not know that an Indian 
could speak like this.” 

“Wait, Mademoiselle. There is bet- 
ter to come. He is giving only the 
worn, often-used figures. There are 
orators here who can create.” 

“Will the Big Throat speak ?” 

“Yes, but he talks simply and forci- 
bly. That is the way when a chief's 
reputation is made. He won his name, 
as a younger brave, by his wonderful 
oratory.” 

“And you, M’sieu,—you will be 
heard ?” 

“Yes, I think so. We must not talk 
now. They will not understand it.” 

The Cayuga was followed by a 
wrinkled old chief of the Oneidas. He 
represented his nation, giving a few 
strong reasons for the refusal of the 
Oneidas to take part in a war at this 
time. The corn was half grown in 
their fields, and to lose it through 
either lack of care or invasion by the 
French would mean a famine. To the 
older men among his hearers who 
knew the horrors of a famine in winter, 
the argument was convincing. Other 
chiefs rose, talked, and resumed their 
places, giving all views of the situation 
and of the relations between the Iro- 
quois and the French,—but still no ex- 
pression showed on the inner circle of 
faces. The maid, after a time, grew 
more accustomed to the smoke, and 
sat up. She was puzzled by the con- 
flicting arguments and the lack of en- 
thusiasm. Fully two hours had passed, 
and there was no sign of an agree- 
ment. The eager spectators in the 
outer rows gradually settled down. 

During a lull between two speeches 
Menard spoke to the tired maid. 

“It may be a long sitting, Mademoi- 
selle. We must make the best of it.” 

“Yes,” she smiled. “I am a little 
tired. It has been a hard day.” 

“Too hard, poor child. But I hope 
to see you safe very soon now. I am 
relying on the Big Throat. He, with 
a few of the older chiefs, sees farther 
than these hotheads. He knows that 
France must conquer in the end, and 
is wise enough to make terms when- 
ever he can.” 
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“But can he, M’sieu? 
obey him?” 

“Not obey, exactly; he will not com- 
mand them. Indians have no discip- 
line such as ours. The chiefs rely on 
their judgment and influence. But 
they have followed the guidance of the 
Big Throat for too many years to 
leave it now.” 

Another chief rose ta speak. The 
sun had gone and the long building 
was growing dark rapidly. A number 
of squaws came through the circle, 
throwing wood on the fires. The new 
flames shot up, and threw a flickering 
light on the copper faces, many of 
which still wore the paint of the morn- 
ing. The smoke lay over them in wav- 
ering films, now and again half hiding 
some sullen face until it seemed to 
fade away in the darkness. 

At last the whole situation lay clear 
before the council. Some speakers 
were for war, some for peace, others 
for aiding the Senecas as a matter of 
principle. The meeting was divided. 

There was a silence, and the pipes 
glowed in the dusk; then the Long 
Arrow rose. The listless spectators 
stirred and leaned forward. The 
maid, too, was moved, feeling that at 
last the moment of decision was near. 
She was surprised to see that he had 
none of the savage excitement of the 
morning. He was as quiet and tactful 
in speech as the Big Throat himself. 

Slowly the Long Arrow began to 
speak. The house grew very still, for 
the whole tribe knew that he had, in 
his anger of the morning, disputed 
the authority of the ‘Big Throat. 
There had been hot words, and the 
great chief had rebuked him contempt- 
uously within the hearing of half a 
hundred warriors. Now he was to 
stand before the council, and not a 
man in that wide circle but wondered 
how much he would dare to say. 

He seemed not to observe the curi- 
ous glances. Simply and quietly he 
began the narrative of the capture of 
the hunting party at Fort Frontenac. 
At the first word Menard turned to 
Father Claude with a meaning look. 
The maid saw it, and her lips framed 
a question. 
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“He's playing right into our hands,” 
he whispered. “It is a thousand times 
better that he should bring it up.” 

The speaker went deliberately 
through his account, including the de- 
tails of the capture, the murder of his 
son at La Gallette, and the killing 
of chained prisoners on the wharf at 
Quebec. From some source he had 
learned the details almost exactly as 
they occurred. There was no denying 
the impressiveness of his speech. The 
house was hushed. Even the stirring 
of the children on the benches died 
away, and each word came slowly to 
their ears. He stood erect, with head 
thrown back and eyes-fixed on the op- 
posite wall. He passed from facts into 
theories. He seemed to know little of 
LaGrange’s part in the capture, but 
he spoke of Menard as a type of the 
French ingrate. He told the chiefs 
that what Menard had done to the 
hunting party was what the Governor 
would do to all the Iroquois when it 
should please him to do so. Every 
point yielded to the French must some 
day be a link in the chain which should 
make slaves of the Five Nations. He 
spoke craftily; and when at last he 
reached his climax, even the faces of 
the chiefs showed close attention. 
Two things he demanded of his fellow 
chiefs and warriors; first, that they 
punish the traitor who was at that 
moment a prisoner in their hands; 
second, that they hasten out on the 
war path to cut forever all ties that 
bound them to the white men of the 
north. 

There was no lack of interest now 
in the council.. The weariness left the 
maid’s eyes as she followed the 
speeches that came in rapid succession. 
There was still the disagreement, the 
confusion of a dozen different views 
and demands; but the speech of the 
Long Arrow had pointed the discus- 
sion, it had set up an opinion to be 
either defended or attacked. 

“Will the Big Throat speak now?” 


asked Mademoiselle, leaning close to 
Menard. 
“T hardly think so. | 
what will come now.” 
“When will you speak, M’sieu?” 


don’t know 
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“Not until word from the Big 
Throat. It would be a breach of cour- 
tesy.” 

One warrior, a member of the 


Beaver family, and probably a blood 
relative of the Beaver, who had been 
killed in the fight of the morning, 
spoke savagely for war and vengeance. 
He counted those who had fallen since 
the sun rose, and appealed to their 
families to destroy the man who had 
killed them. He was not a chief, but 
his fiery speech aroused a murmur of 
approval from scattered groups of the 
spectators. This sympathy from those 
about him, with the anger which 
was steadily fed by his own hot 
words, gradually drove from his 
mind the observance of etiquette, 
which was so large a part of an 
important council. Still speaking, he 
left his place, and walking slowly be- 
tween two of the fires and across the 
circle, paused before Menard. 

“The dog whom we fed and grew 
has turned against its masters, as 
the dogs of your own lodges, my 
brothers, will bite the hand that pats 
its head. It has hung about outside 
of the Great Lodge to kill the hunter 
who sees no danger ahead. And now, 
when: this dog is caught, and tied at 
your door, would not my brothers 
bring him to the end of all evil beasts ?” 
As he finished, he made a gesture of 
bitter contempt and kicked Menard. 

A shout went up, and voices clam- 
ored, protesting, denouncing, exulting. 
The captain’s eyes flashed fire. It 
was not for a second that he hesitated. 
Weakness, to an Indian, is the last, 
the greatest fault. If he should take 
this insult; it would end forever not 
only his own chance of escape, with 
the maid and the priest, but all hope of 
safety for the Governor's column. He 
sprang to his feet before the Indian, 
whose arm was still stretched out in 
the gesture, and with two quick blows 
knocked him clear off his feet, and 
kicked him into the fire. 

A dozen braves dragged the warrior 
from the fire and stamped out a 
blaze that had started in the fringe of 
one legging. Every brave in the house 
was on his feet; shouting and scream- 
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ing. Menard stdod with his hands at 


his side, smiling, with the same look 
of scorn he had worn in the morning 
when they led him to the torture. 
Father Claude drew closer to the maid, 
and the two sat without moving. 
Then above the uproar rose voice 


of the Big Throat; and slowly the 
noise died away. The chief stepped to 
the center of the circle, but before he 
could speak Menard had reached his 
side, and motioned to him to be silent. 

“My brothers,’ he said, looking 
straight at the fallen warrior, who was 
scrambling to his feet, “my brothers, 
the Big Buffalo is sorry that the Onon- 


dagas have among them a fool, who 
thinks himself a warrior. The Big 
Buffalo is not here to fight fools. He 


is here to talk to chiefs. He 
that the fool speaks only 
and not for the brave men of 


is glad 
himself 


the Long 


House.” He walked deliberately 
back and resumed his seat by the 
maid. 

“Courage, Mademoiselle,” he said, 


close to her ear. “It is all right.’ 
“What will they do, M’sieu?’ 
“Nothing. I have won. Wait,—the 
Big Throat is speaking.” 
One by one the warriors fell back to 
their 


seats. Some were muttering, 
some were smiling; but all were sub 
dued. The Big Throat’s voice was 


calm and firm. 

“The Big Buffalo has spoken well. 
The word of a fool is not the word of 
the Long House. The White Chief 
comes to give us the voice of Onogtio, 
and we will listen.” 

He turned toward Menar 
resumed his seat. 


|, and then 
The Captain rose, 


and looked about the circle. The 
chiefs were motionless. Even the 
Long Arrow, now that his outburst 


was past, closed his lips over the stem 
of his pipe and gazed at the smoke. 
Father Claude drew forward the bun- 
dle, and opened it, the maid helping. 
Some of the boys behind them crowd- 
ed closer to see the presents 
Menard spoke slowly and 
voice. The rustling and 
in the outer circle died av 
every word was distinct. He 
with a short account of th 


in a low 
hispering 
so that 
began 


raid by the 
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Senecas on the French settlements 
on the Ottawa in the preceding year. 
He gave the facts clearly, showing that 
the fighting was unprovoked, and was 
in direct violation of Governor Fron- 
tenac’s last treaty. In a few words 
he thanked the Onondagas and Cayu- 
gas for refusing to join with the Sen- 
ecas. “This is what the Great Moun- 
tain would say to you, my brothers,” 
he said earnestly. “You have been 
faithful to your word, and he is 
pleased. He knows that the Ononda- 
gas are as his children. And he knows 
why the Senecas left their villages and 
fields to plunder his white children. 
It was for the skins of the beaver, 
which the white braves had taken from 
their own forests and would bring in 
their canoes down the Ottawa, to trade 
at the white man’s cities. He knows, 
my brothers, that the Senecas had 
tired of their promises, and now would 
steal the beaver and sell it to the Eng- 
lish. What comes to the boy who 
climbs the tree to steal the honey 
which the bees have gathered and 
taken to their home? Is he not stung 
and bitten until he cries that he will 
not disturb the bees again? The Sen- 
ecas have tried to take that which is 
to the white man as the honey is to the 
bee; and they too must be stung and 
bitten until they have learned 
that the Great Mountain — will 
always protect those who deserve 
his aid. He has sent you a 
comb from the shell of the great sea 
tortoise, more precious than a thous- 
and wampum shells, to tel] you that as 
the sea monster pursues its enemies 
so will he pursue those who cannot 
keep their promises, who lie to him.” 

Father Claude handed him the comb, 
and he laid it before the Big Throat. 
It was evident that he had been closely 
followed, and he started on his second 
word with more vigor. 

He spoke now of the campaign, its 
organization and object. He told his 
hearers that three thousand trained 
soldiers were at that moment devastat- 
ing the Seneca country. There was a 
slight stir of surprise when he said 
that only the Senecas were to 
suffer, that the other nations 


would be protected by the Gov- 
ernor. He went on into a recital 
of the good things that should come 
to the Senecas once they had accepted 
Onontio’s authority. He told them 
that when they should finally decide to 
bury the hatchet with the Hurons and 
Ottawas and Miamis, and settle down 
to peaceful traffic, their corn fields 
should be so large that a fleet runner 
could not pass around them in two 
moons, they should have no more want 
or famine. He knew every weakness, 
every desire, that lay behind the im- 
passive red faces, and he touched 
upon each. He pointed out the fool- 
ishness of an attack upon the column 
by nations who had but one grievance, 
and that a grievance which he had 
come to satisfy. And he offered the 
coat of seal fur to tell them that Onon- 
tio loved them and would protect 
them. 

The maid’s eyes sparkled with ex- 
citement. 

“T wish they would speak, or laugh, 
or do something,’ she whispered to 
Father Claude. “Are they not inter- 
ested? They hardly seem to hear 
him.” 

The priest looked at her gravely. 

“Yes,” he replied, “they are listen- 
ing.” 

The time had come to speak of La- 
Grange. The Captain had been stead- 
ily leading up to this moment. He had 
tried to show the Indians that they had 
no complaint, no cause for war, save 
the one incident at Fort Frontenac. 
He knew that the chiefs not only un- 
derstood his arguments, but that they 
were quietly waiting for him to ap- 
proach this real cause of the trouble, 
and were probably curious to see how 
he would meet it. The mind of the 
Iroquois,—when in the council, sep- 
arated from the heat and emotion of 
the dance, the hunt, the war path,— 
was remarkably keen. Menard felt 


sure that, if he could present his case 
logically and firmly, it would appeal to 
most of the chiefs and older warriors. 
Then the maid came into his thoughts, 
and he knew, though he did not look 
down, that she was gazing up at him 
and waiting. 


He hesitated for a mo- 
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ment longer. The chiefs too were has broken the faith of the white man 
waiting. The Long House was and the red man, that the father at 
hushed; three hundred faces were Quebec and the Great Chief-Across 
looking at him through the twisting, the-Water, who are so quick to punish 
curling smoke that blurred the scene — their red children, will also punish the 
into a strange, unreal picture. Yes, white. The white men are good. 
the time had come to speak of La They love the Onondagas. And if 


Grange; and he spoke the first words 
hurriedly, stepping half unconsciously 
farther from the maid. 

There was a part of the true story 
of the capture which he did not tell,— 
the Governor's part. For the rest, it 
was all there, every word about La- 
Grange and his treacherous act com- 
ing out almost brutally. Menard was 
struggling to put the maid out of his 
thoughts, to keep in view only the 
safety of the column and the welfare 
of New France. He did not slight 
his own share in the affair; he told it 
exactly. And as the words came rap- 
idly to his lips and fell upon the ears 
of that silent audience, he began to feel 
that they believed him 

“My brothers,” he said, with more 
feeling than they knew, “it is seven 
years since I left your village for the 
land of the white man. In that time 
you have had no thought that I was 
not indeed your brother, the son of 
your chief. You have known other 
French men. Father Claude, who sits 
by your side, Father Jean de Lamber- 
ville, who has given his many years to 
save you for the great white man’s 
Manitou, Major d’Orvilliers, who has 
never failed to give food and shelter to 
the starving hunter at his great stone 
fort—I could name a hundred others. 
You know that these men are honest, 
that what they promise will be done. 
But in every village is a fool, in every 
family is one who is weak and cannot 
earn a name on the hunt. You have a 
warrior in this house who to-day raised 
his hand against a visitor in the great 
council. My brothers,—it is with sad- 
ness that I say it,—not all the white 
men are true warriors. You are wise 
chiefs and brave warriors, you know 
that because one man is a dog, it is 
not so with all his nation. The Great 
Mountain sends me to you, and I 
speak in his voice. I tell you that the 
Captain LaGrange is a dog, that he 


any white man breaks the faith he shall 
be punished.” 

His voice had risen, and he was 
speaking in a glow that seemed to 
drop a spark in each listening heart. 
He knew now that they believed. He 
turned abruptly for the present. 
Father Claude was so absorbed in fol- 
lowing the speech, and in watching 
the maid, who sat with flushed cheeks 
and lowered eyes, that he was not 


ready, and Menard stooped and took 
the book. He could not avoid seeing 
Ahe maid, when he looked down; and 
the priest felt a sudden pain in his own 


heart to see the look of utter weari- 
ness that came into the Capt 


mS Cycs. 

Menard turned the leaves of the 
book for a moment, as if to collect 
himself, and then held it open so that 
the Indians could see the bright pic- 


tures. There was a craning of necks 
in the outer circles. 
“In these picture writings is told the 


story of the ‘Ceremonies of the Mass 
applied to the Passion of our Lord,” 
he said slowly. “And our Lord is your 
Manitou. It brings you a message; 
it tells you that the white man is a 
good man, who punishes his own son 


as sternly as his red child.” 

The present pleased the Big Threat. 
He would not let his curiosity appear 
in the council, but he dropped the book 
so that it fell open, seemingly by acci- 
dent, and his eyes strayed to it now 
and then during the last words of the 
speech. Menard did not hesitate 
again. 

“T have told my Onondaga brothers 
that this white dog shall be punished,” 
he said. “When this word is given in 
your council in the voice Onontio, 
it is a word that cannot broken. 
Wind is not strong enough, thunder is 
not loud enough, waves are not fierce 
enough, snows are not cold enough, 
powder is not swift enough, to break 
it.” The words came swiftly from his 
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lips. Calm old chiefs leaned forward 
that they might catch every syllable. 
He told them what a white man’s 
promise meant, of the sacredness of 
an oath, in every simile they knew or 
could understand. Eyes were brighter 
with interest. The Long Arrow, 
thinking of his son and fearing lest the 
man who killed him should slip from 
his grasp, grew troubled and more 
stern. At last Menard turned, and, 
taking the portrait from the priest's 
hands, held it up, slowly turning it so 
that all could see it in the uncertain 
firelight. At first they were puzzled 
and then surprised; then a murmur 
of recognition ran from lip to lip. 

“You know this maid,” Menard was 
saying, “this maid who to all who love 
the Iroquois, to all who love the 
church, the Manitou, is a saint. Her 
spirit has been for many moons in the 
happy hunting ground. The snow has 
lain cold and heavy on her grave. The 
night bird has sung her beauty in the 
empty forest. Catharine Outasoren 
has come back from the land where 
the corn is always growing, where the 
snows can never fall. She has come 
hack to bear you the word of the Great 
Mountain. She has come to tell you 
that the dog who broke the oath of the 
white man to the Onondagas must 
suffer. This is the pledge of the Great 
Mountain.” 

He stopped abruptly, and stood 
looking with flashing eyes at the cir- 
cle of chiefs. There was silence for 
a moment, then a murmur that rapidly 
rose and swelled into the loud chatter 
of many voices. Menard laid the por- 
trait at the feet of the Big Throat, 
and took his seat at the side of the 
maid; but he did not look at her, nor 
she at him. Father Claude sat pa- 
tiently waiting. 

There was low talk among the 
chiefs. Then a warrior ‘came and led 
the captives out of doors, through a 
long passage that opened between two 
rows of crowding Indians. The night 
was clear, and the air was sweet to 
their nostrils. They walked slowly 
down the path. A group of young 
braves kept within a few rods. 

“Tt must be late,” said Menard, in 
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a weak effort to break the silence. 

“Yes, replied Father Claude. 

“I suppose we had better go back 
to our hut?” 

“Yes,” said the priest again. But 
the maid was silent. 

They sat on the grass plot before 
the door, none of them having any 
words that fitted the moment. Men- 
ard brought out a blanket and spread 
it on the ground, that the maid need 
not touch the dew-laden grass. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE WORD OF THE LONG HOUSE. 


“They need not starve us,” said 
Menard, trying to speak lightly. “I 


am hungry.” The others made no 
reply. “I will see what chance we 


have for supper.” 

He got up and walked along the 
path, looking for the guards. In 
a short time he returned. “They will 
bring us something. The sentiment 
is not so strong against us now, I 
think.” 

“They change quickly,” said Father 
Claude. 

“Yes. It is the Big Throat.” 

“And yourself, M’sieu,” the maid 
said impulsively. “You have done it 
too.” 

“T cannot tell. We do not know 
what the council will decide. It may 
be morning before they come to an 
agreement. The Long Arrow will 
fight to the last.” 

“And the other,—the one who at- 
tacked you,—he, too, will fight ?” , 

“He is nothing. When an Iroquois 
shows himself a coward his influence 
is gone forever. It may be even that 
they will give him a new name because 
of this.” 

“There are times when a small acci- 
dent or a careless word will change 
the mind of a nation,” said Father 
Claude. “When we left the council 
they were not unfriendly to us. But 
in an hour it may be that they will 
renew the torture. Until their hearts 


have been touched by the Faith there 
are but two motives behind most of 
their actions—expediency and revenge. 
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I fear that M’sieu is right in believing 
that the only way to keep their loyalty 
is to offer them revenge for—" He 
hesitated, for the maid was again look- 
ing at the ground. “But I think we 
may hope. Brother de Lamberville 
has told of many cases of torture 
where the right appeal has brought 
a complete change.” 

So they talked on, none having any- 
thing to say, and yet each dreading 
the silence that came so easily and 
lung over them so heavily. They 
could see the council house, some dis- 
tance up the path. Its outlines were 
lost in the shadows of the trees, but 
through the crevices in the bark and 
logs came thin lines of light, and a 
glow shone through the long roof 
opening upon smoke that lay in the 
still air above it. Sometimes they 
could hear indistinctly the voice of a 
speaker; but the words could not be 
distinguished. At other times there 
was a low buzz of voices. The chil- 
dren and women who had not been 
able to get into the building could be 
seen moving about outside, shutting 
off a strip of light here and there. 

Two braves came-with some corn 
and some smoked meat. Menard set 
it down on a corner of the basket. 

“You will eat, Mademoiselle ?” 

She shook her head. “I am not 
hungry, thank you, M’sieu.” 

“Tf I may ask it, if I may insist,— 
it is really necessary, Mademoiselle.” 

She reached out with a weary little 
gesture, and took some of the corn. 

“And you too, Father.” 

They ate in silence, and later went 
together to the spring for a cool drink. 

“We ought to make an effort to 
sleep,” Menard said; and added, “if 
we can. Father, you had better lie 
down. In a few hours, if there is no 
word, I will wake you.” 

“You will not forget, M’sieu? You 
will not let me sleep too long?” 

“No.” The Captain smiled. “No, 
Father. You shall take your turn at 
guard duty.” 

The priest said good night, and went 
to a knoll not far from the door. The 
maid had settled back against the logs 
of the hut, and was gazing at the trees. 
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Menard sat in silence for a few mo 
ments. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said at length, 
“IT know it will.be hard for you to rest 
until you have heard; but he hesi- 


tated, but she did not help him, and 
he had to go on,—‘“! wish you would 
try.” 

“It would be of no use, M’sieu 

“I know,—I know. But we have 
much to keep in mind. It has been 
very hard. Any one of us is likely to 
break. And you have not been so 
used to this life as the Father and I.” 

“T know it,” she said, still looking at 
the elm branches that bent almost to 
the ground before them, but when [ 
lie down, and close my eyes, and let 
my mind go, it seems as if I could not 
stand it. It is not bad now; | can be 
very cool now. You see, M’sieu?” 
She turned toward him with the trace 
of a smile. “But when I let go—per- 
haps you do not know how it is: the 
thoughts that come and the dreams,— 
when I am awake and yet not awake, 
—and the feeling that it is not worth 
while, this struggle, even to what it 
may bring if we succeed. It makes 
the night a torture; and the dread of 
another day is even worse. It is bet- 
ter to stay awake; it is better even to 
break. Anything is better 

Menard looked down between his 
knees and the ground. He did not 
understand what it was that lay behind 
her words. He started to speak, then 
stopped. After a little he found him- 
self saying words that came to *his 
lips with no effort; in fact, he did not 
seem able to check them. 

“Tt is not right that I should be here 
near you. I gave up that right to- 
night. I gave it up yesterday. I have 
been proud during these years of fight- 
ing, that I was a soldier. I had 
thought, too, that I was a man. It 
was hardly a week ago that I rebuked 
that poor boy for what I have since 
done myself. I promised Major Pro- 
vost that I would take you safely to 
Frontenac. That I have failed is only 
a little thing. I have said to you.—no, 
you must not stop me. We have gone 
already beyond that point. We under- 
stand now. I have tried to be to you 
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more than I had a right to be while 
you were in my care. Danton did not 
know, Father Claude does not know. 
You know, because I have told you. 
1 have shown you in a hundred ways.” 

“No,” she waid, in a choking voice. 
“It is my fault. I allowed you.” 

He shook his head. 

“That is nothing. It 
you have done. It is not even what 
you think. It is what I shall think 
and know all my life—that I have 
done the wrong thing. There are 
some of us, Mademoiselle, who have 
no home, no ties of family, no iove, ex- 
cept for the work in which we are 
slowly building up a good name and 
a firm place. That is what I was. Do 
you know what it is that makes up 
the life of such a man? It is the little 
things, the acts of every day and every 
week; and they must be honest and 
loyal or he will fail. I might have 
stayed in Paris, I might even have 
found a place in Quebec where I could 
wear a bright uniform and be close 
in the Governor’s favor. I chose the 
other course. I have given a dozen 
years to the harder work, only to fall 
within the week from all that I had 
hoped,—had thought myself to be. 
And now, as I speak to you, I know 
that I have lost; that if you should 
smile at me, should put your hand in 
mine, everything that I have been 
working for would be nothing to me. 
You would be the only thing in the 
world.” 

She sat motionless. He did not go 
on, and yet each moment seemed to 
bring them closer in understanding. 
After a little while she said huskily: 

“You cared—you cared like that?” 

She was not looking towards him, 
and she could not see him slowly bow 
his head; but there was an answer in 
his silence. 

“You cared—when 
:peech—” 

“a 

She looked at the stalwart, bowed 
figure. She was beginning to under- 
stand what he had done, that in his 
pledge to the chiefs he had triumphed 
over a love greater than she had sup- 
posed a man could bear for a woman. 


is not what 


you made the 
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“A soldier cannot always chose his 
way, he was saying. “I have never 
chosen mine. It was the orders of 
my superiors that brought us here, 
that brought this suffering to you. If 
it were not for those orders the Onon- 
dagas would be my friends, and be- 
cause of that, your friends. It has 
always been like this; I have built up 
that others might tear down. I 
thought for a few hours that some- 
thing else was to come to me. _ I 
should have known better. It 
when you took the daisy. I did not 
reason. I knew I was breaking my 
trust, and I did not care. After all, 
perhaps even that -v.s the best thing. 
It gave me strength and hope to carry 
on the fight. It was you, then,—not 
New France. Now, the dream is over, 
and again it is New France.” 

“Yes,” she said, “it must be.” 

“T have had wild thoughts. I have 
meant to ask you to let me hope, once 
you are safe at Frontenac. I could not 
believe that what comes so easily to 
other men is never to come to me. I 
cannot ask that now.” 

“Why not?” she whispered. 

“Why not?” he repeated. “Because 
[ have given an oath to bring Captain 
LaGrange to punishment. You heard 
me. But you did not hear what I 
promised to Father Claude. I have 
sworn that what the Governor may re- 
fuse to do, I shall do myself. I have 
set my hand against your family.” 

“You could not help it, M’sieu; you 
could not help it,” she said. 

“He is your cousin,” he said. 

“Yes, he is my cousin.” 

Menard was recovering himself. 

“We will not give all up. You know 
that I love you,—I hope that you love 
me.” He hesitated for an instant, but 
she gave no sign. “We will keep the 
two flowers. We will always think 
of this day, and yesterday. We can 
only wait and trust that some day 
there may be some light.” 

She looked at him sadly. “You 
know that Captain LaGrange is my 
cousin?” 

“Yes.” 

“You did not know that I am to be 
his wife ?” 


was 


(To be continued.) 
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By the REV. CHARLES FREDERICK GOSS, author 
of “The Redemption of David Corson.” % % 
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a : the world 
is the matter 
with you, 
Frank? You 
look as if you 
had lost 
your last 
friend ?” 
cre 

I? Well, 

I am not 
feeling 
very well.” 
**Probably 
you are sick!” 
‘No, I was 
1ever better in my 
is life, physically.” 

‘‘Have you got the 
‘J 9 5 
vrouch? 
“Grouch!” he said, bit- 
terly. 

She threw back her beautiful head 
and laughed 

A little French poodle, roused from 
his nap, put his paws first in the lap 
of his mistress and then in that of his 
master, looking curiously into their 
faces and wagging his tail. Crossing 
the room in an exquisite silk gown that 
rustled with that soft sibilance which 
so easily excites love, she sat down 
beside him on the lounge. 

“Forgive me, dear, I did not mean 
to wound you. What is it? Tell me?” 

He softened a little, for she would 
have melted ice, stone, bronze! 

She kissed his lips, and it was certain 
that they would part, for that kiss 
would have opened the gates of Para- 
dise inwardly and those of the Inferno 
outwardly ! 

“Oh, it is nothing!” he said. 













“But it is!” 

“I ought to tell you but I cannot " 

“You must!” 

He looked into her big, beautiful, 
brown eyes. How full of light, mis- 
chief, love they were! 

“It is impossible,” he said, shaking 
his head. 

“It is necessary,’ she insisted. 

“Well, we are living beyond our 
means.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!’ 

That silvery laugh angered and 
soothed him both. 

“I am in earnest! We are in debt 
for more than half my annual salary. 
We must retrench!” 

“But how 2?” 

“That is the question.’ 

“| should think so! cannot keep 
house without a cook and chamber- 
maid!” 

“There are the horses and the coach- 
man!” 

“Merciful heavens! You know that 
I cannot walk even two blocks, with- 
out having palpitation of the heart.” 

“But there are those bills at Pogues 
and Shillitos! They are appalling!” 

“And so you want to dress in 
rags! I thought you loved pretty 
clothes!” 

“T do. bot" 

“Perhaps we could go _ without 
meat!” 

She lifted her eyebrows archly, and 
the shot struck “under the water line,” 
for Frank was a six-footer with an 
appetite like a college athlete’s. 

“Why don’t you get the bank to in- 
crease your salary? You are so valu- 
able that they could not refuse. They 
call you the ‘Young Napoleon of Fi- 
nance,’ and I have myself heard the 
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president say that you were the ablest 
cashier in Cincinnati. It is so much 
easier to have your income increased 
than to have to diminish your out 
go!” 

She was so gay; so witty; so beau- 
tiful! What could he do but kiss her 
and dismiss the hateful subject? It was 
not her fault, poor child! These ex- 
travagant habits had been taught her 
by her parents and he had no business 
to have married her if he could not 
keep her in the style she had been 
reared to! This was what he said to 
himself; but to her—‘Well, never 
mind, I will fix it somehow. Sing to 
me !” 

She went to the piano and sang 
divinely; his thoughts the meantime 
flitting from enjoyment of the music, 
to admiration of her person and to 
memory of his married life and court- 
ship. He had seen her first at a private 
theatrical in the elegant house of her 
father on Sixth street—and had fallen 
desperately in love. Everybody was 
raving about her acting. He was mad 
about her self! 

It took a long, hard fight to win her 
from so many rivals; but he succeeded 
at last, for success had become a fixed 
habit with this brilliant financier. 

Nothing could have been brighter 
than the prospects of this young and 
envied couple, until that infernal panic 
which startled all Wall street and, radi- 
ating like an earthquake, swept over 
the country and engulphed papa Kirk- 
land’s enormous fortune! 

Poor old man! The shock was too 
much for him, and in less than a year 
they laid him in Spring Grove. This 
left Ethel penniless and an orphan, 
for her mother had died a little while 
before. 

Her mother! He could-never think 
of her without a certain unsatisfied 
curiosity and wonder. He remem- 
bered how, that night when Ethel had 
so captivated him, he went into the 
great double parlor to take a look at 
her parents and see what sort of an 
ancestry she came from. 

Her parents did not realize to what 
a scrutinizing gaze they were being 
subjected! Carver was accustomed to 
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look at people with the same piercing 
glance which he bestowed upon bank 
bills! He had never been known to 
take a counterfeit ! 

It was easy enough for him to see, 
when he looked at papa Kirkland, 
where Ethel’s iron will and quick 
judgment came from. But whence did 
she derive that classical face and ex- 
quisite figure? Certainly not from 
that low-browed, bull-necked man! 

Nor from the mother, so far as he 
could imagine! Nothing could have 
been more utterly commonplace than 
that woman. ° 

He stood looking at her a long time 
and then shook his head, saying to 
himself, “the science of motherhood 
is inscrutable. The mother is an in- 
comprehensible artist. Women with- 
out a race of xsthetical feeling; who 
could not model a cat in clay nor 
paint a dog on canvas, sometimes 
create living statues (like this Ethel), 
in whose presence the marbles of Phi- 
dias and Praxiteles would veil their 
faces! 

Kthel had sung divinely and when 
she had finished he said, “If you are 
not too tired, I wish you would give 
me the soliloquy of Ophelia. I have 
not heard it in a long time.” 

If Ethel did not know how to save 
her money, she at least never tried to 
save herself. Frank’s wish was law 
to her in every other domain ‘than 
that of economy. 

Nothing could have been more pas- 
sionate and tender than her interpre- 
tation of that poor girl’s immortal sor- 
row, and of course her husband was in 
tears when she had finished. 

Flushed with her modest triumph 
she came back to his side; wiped the 
tears from his eyes; kissed him and 
said, “Frank, I will tell you how we 
can solve our financial problems. Let 
me go upon the stage!” 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed. 

There are many kinds of coinci- 
dences; one for example of time and 
another of circumstance. Both may 
become the saviours or the destroyers 
of men. With each of them Frank 


Carver was about to be called to deal. 

















“‘Have you got the grouch?”’ 
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The very next evening, it so hap- 
pened (happened! Read me the con- 
tents of that word and I will guaran- 
tee you a fame that will outlive Plato’s 
or Aristotle’s!) that when the Young 
Napoleon was going over his books 
he found a credit of $1,895.97, standing 
in a most curious place on the ledger. 

It had evidently escaped the obser- 
vation of the bookkeeper and he him- 
self discovered it rather by some in- 
stinct than by calculation. He did 
not remember that in all the combi- 
nations of those mysterious things we 
call figures (and he had often thought 
of them as being endowed with some 
sort of inscrutable and mischievous 
personality), he had ever seen just 
this sort of thing before! 

There was a mistake somewhere, 
that was certain; but of such an intri- 
cate and difficult nature that he did not 
at once see how to correct it. And 
besides, he was very tired and had been 
tormented all day with the problem 
how to pay his debts. 

“T will let it go until to-morrow 
morning and then set the teller at it. 
It is his business anyway,” he said, 
irritably ; slammed the book shut, put 
on his hat and started home. 

The next morning he forgot the 
matter entirely. 

At night the mysterious error stared 
him in the face once more. He rubbed 
his eyes; beat the floor nervously 
with his foot; scratched his ear and 
then his nose with the end of his pen- 
cil. 

His curiosity was so thoroughly 
aroused by this time that he made up 
his mind to solve the problem and 
went at it earnestly. “What he did not 
know about figures was not worth 
knowing,” so the men in the bank 
said. 

It took him an hour, but he suc- 
ceeded. 

“That is the strangest thing I ever 
ran across!” he said to himself. 

“It is not so queer that it escaped 
the bookkeeper, as that I should have 
happened to see it! If anybody 
wanted to be dishonest, this would be 
his chance. By Jove! I wonder if 
that bookkeeper has been stealing? 
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The scoundrel! | always suspected 


him. I don’t like his eye! I just be- 
lieve that I will watch him! No! Of 
course he can’t be stealing. There is 


the cash all right. Say, I will take that 
amount out of the safe and see how 
long this will go on unnoticed! It 
will give those fellows behind the wire 
nets a cold chill if 1 wake them up with 
a shortage some fine day! Let’s see. 
What is the exact amount? Eighteen 
hundred and ninety-five dollars and 
ninety-seven cents. Good Lord!” 
This exclamation was wrung from 
him by the sudden reflection that the 
amount of the excess of cash was 
‘“Sheak to me, 
just once, Frank. 


Tell me that 
you love me!” 








Drawn by 
R. G. Vosburgh. 
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exactly, to a cent, the amount of his 
own personal indebtedness, which he 
had figured up on a piece of paper 
at noon, and upon which his eyes had 
fallen that very instant. 

“What a coincidence!” he exclaimed. 

If his mind had paused at that sin- 
gle reflection, all would have been well. 
But it did not! Another thought en- 
tered it. There are time-locks which 
will keep thieves out of the bank 
vaults ; but what device is there to keep 
bad thoughts out of human brains? 

Without the use of either “jimmy” 
or “dynamite,” the idea burst into his 
mind—HERE IS THE WAY TO 
PAY MY DEBTS!” 

He did not try to think it. It just 
thought itself! It must have come 
from hell, he imagined, for it was not 
in his heart. 

We waken to the discovery that 
such thoughts are in our minds, with 
the terror felt by travelers in the Ori- 
ent when they turn back the sheets and 
find a serpent coiled in their beds! 
There is a wise old proverb which 
says “We are not to blame for birds 
lighting on our heads; but for letting 
them build nests in our hair!” 

The cashier drove this evil bird out, 
like a good Christian; but it came 
back. He drove it out again; but it 
came back, again and again. 

St. Augustine has analyzed the 
whole complicated web of events in 
every temptation and describes it in 
four words. 

“Cagitatio’—the conception. 

“Tmaginatio’"—the forming of the 
picture. 

“Delectatio’—the enjoyment of the 
deed in thought 
“Acceptatio” 

suggestion. 

Sitting there immovably in his chair, 
the mind of the voung cashier passed 
through three of these stages. 

The cold sweat stood on his fore- 
head. He looked about the room. It 
was empty. 

He rose and with trembling steps 
went to the safe door it was his busi- 
ness to lock each night. 

He pulled out the money drawer, 
glanced into it with feelings which he 


the acceptance of the 
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had never experienced before ; reached 
out his hand; touched the magnetic 
stuff; drew back as if it had burned 
him; slammed the door shut; seized 
his hat and rushed frantically from the 
room. 

Once out in the fresh air, the whole 
experience seemed like a dream. He 
had “no more idea of taking that 
money than he had of killing the Pres- 
ident!’’ he said to himself. 

sut that night as he lay in bed the 
bird came back once more and he per- 
mitted it to lay the foundation of its 
nest. 

He thought. He imagined. He 
took delight. 

“How sweet it would be to have the 
worry of those debts out of his mind 
for a few days! If he could take the 
money for a few days or weeks, he 
could find some way to put it back. 
Something would happen to aid him.” 

He could not sleep, and now and 
ihen would lift himself on his elbow to 
look at the face of his beautiful wife, 
transfigured in the moonlight 

“No wonder men commit crimes for 
them!” he said, his whole soul intox- 
icated with love. 

All the next day, the bird was busy 
building its nest, and ough he 
drove it away now and then, it kept 
coming back until it finally tired him 
out. 

A week passed. The mistake had 
not been discovered. Hi creditors 
were pressing. He was being worn 
to a skeleton by anxiety 

“Acceptatio!’ He acted upofi the 


1 


suggestion and became a thief. His 
first feeling was that of enormous re- 
lief. The dunning bills would come no 


more. He could look fearlessly into 
the face of any merchant in the city. 


And, then, Ethel was happy! Besides 


this, it did not seem so terrible, now 
that he had successfully omplished 
it. After all, it was only a little loan 
that he made to himself, | the cash- 
ier. 

You are mistaken if you think the 
mind cannot find many salves for 
wounds such as had been made in his 


conscience ! 


He created a new philosophy to 
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meet the case. “I have done it for 
Ethel,” he said. “it was an unselfish 
act. It cost me more self-denial than 


all the other things that I have ever 
done. Is not seli-sacrifice the law and 
requirement of life? Perhaps, after all, 
the man who sacrifices himself in this 
way is the greatest of all. If it is a 
virtue to give one’s life for another, 
what must it be to give one’s soul!” 

A great many sentiments from 
books which he had read, and which 
he supposed he had forgotten, re- 
curred to his mind. They seemed to 
have been stored up for this very oc- 
casion as nuts which fall in the autumn 
are not lost, but lie buried under the 
leaves for the hungry pheasants. 

One of them was a phrase of Lin- 
coln’s, “Events control me. I do not 
control events.” 

Another was an epigram of Emer- 
son's, “The first lesson of history is— 
the good of evil.” 

It did not matter that these truths 
were mutilated by being taken out of 
their connection! Men in his condi- 
tion build ramparts against the as- 
saults of conscience out of the frag- 
ments of truths, as those who are be- 
sieged in a city build barricades out 
of broken furniture and works of art. 

But in spite of the most heroic ef- 
forts, the crime gradually got the bet- 
ter of him. He was the victim of 
thoughts that dropped into his soul 
like distilled poison, that burned 
through his brain like molten lead! 

How would you like to keep plun- 
dering a bank for two years, and not 
be able to cross its threshbld on any 
one of those twice three hundred and 
sixty-five days without fear of arrest? 
Or lie down any one of those twice 
three hundred and sixty-five nights 
without dreaming of perdition? 

Shame, remorse, guilt! He knew 
the full contents of those words, now! 
He had expected all the horrors of 
which the human mind is capable, for 
such souls as his do not part with 
their innocence without colossal suffer- 
ing 

* * * * * 

One day at the end of these two 

years, which had seemed to him eter- 
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nities and in which he had robbed 
the bank of not less than $20,000, 
he was sitting at his desk and mechani- 
cally doing his work with a set ot un- 
important mental faculties, while his 
soul itself sat in the dim background 
of consciousness veiling her face and 
gnawing her heart. 

An inexplicable emotion of fear 
caused him to raise his eyes. Two 
men whom he had never seen before 
centered the outside door, looked 
around and crossed the room toward 
his window. This occurred many 
times a day, but for some reason or 
other his heart commenced to beat 
furiously. 

One of the men put his head into 
his window much farther than was 
customary, even for those timid people 
who had some delicate confession to 
make or some important favor to ask. 
The stranger whispered a few words 
at which Carver turned very pale, 
rose, left his seat, took his hat and 


without a word left the room. A car- 
riage was waiting at the door. The 


three men entered and in a few mo- 
ments the cashier found himself be- 
hind the bars of the county jail. 

The trial was set for the month 
following and excited a deep and wide- 
spread interest. This was not only 
because of the social standing of the 
accused and his wife, but because of 
the mystery which seemed to overhang 
the motive of the crime. 

Carver himself had refused to talk. 
He had not uttered a word to his wife, 
or to the council which he had em- 
ployed to defend him. He sat hour 
after hour and day after day with his 
head bowed in gloomy melancholy. 
Even when they brought him into the 
court room, he did not so much as 
lift his eyes. Every conjecture had 
been advanced as to the reasons which 
this pure and exemplary young man 
could have had for his defalcation: 
but the truth was known to his wife 
alone. Struck down with the awful 
consciousness that she might have 
saved him, she intrusted the hideous 
secret to her attorney. At the trial, 


obeying her instructions, he made his 
plea for mercy: 
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“Your honor, Mr. Carver is not a 
common criminal. He had no bad 
habits which he wished to indulge. He 
did not keep loose company; he did 
not gamble; he did not drink; he did 
not even smoke. He took this money 
to gratify the expensive and foolish 
tastes of his wife.” 

As these words fell upon the ear of 
the culprit, a shudder ran through his 
frame, and at the same time Ethel fell 
forward upon the table at which she 
was seated. 

In answer to this plea, the prosecut- 
ing attorney said: “Your Honor, it 
cannot be urged as an extenuation of 
guilt, that a man has an extravagant 
and exacting wife! 
There are many such 
women and they strain 
the characters of their 
husbands too often to 
the breaking point. But 
society cannot be re- 
garded as safe if the 
weakness of women is 
to condone the sins of 
men. Aman is botha 
fool and a coward who 
will commit a crime to 
make the life of his 
wife a luxurious one. 
Men ought to have, and 
they must have, the 
strength of character 
which will enable them 
to resist the importun- 
ities of extravagant 
wives. Society may 
pity, but it must con- 
demn and punish these 
weak and wicked cul- 
prits.” 

At these words 
Carver writhed with 
agony, and Ethel, 
lifting her head, 
looked squarely and 
defiantly into the 
face of the man who 
had uttered them. 

It was a long trial, 
but full of fascina- 
tion, and the crowds 
came dav after 
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When it closed at last, 
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and the case 


was given to the jury, the interest had 


become intense; and 


vhen those 


twelve “good men and true,” filed in 


and the judge asked them 


verdict the stillness was 


you could have heard the 


a sparrow on the window 
or not guilty?” 
“Guilty !” 


for their 
so deep that 
breathing of 
sill. “Guilty 


There was a universal sigh of pity 
and many of the spectators burst into 


tears. 

When they 
felon to Columbus, his 
panied him. 


new and strange pride 


“Had he 
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served 
silence. 
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a start, to the true meaning of 
existence. A new life began from 
the moment of her return to Cin- 
cinnati. A purpose had formed it- 
self in her mind by a process like that 
of crystalization. It was to repay the 
money Frank had stolen and redeem 
his honor so far as it was possible for 
another to do it. 

“Has he not sinned for me? Oh, 
God, forgive me and help me!” This 
was her hourly cry and prayer. 

She broke up her home, sold the fur- 
niture, took the money which she thus 
realized and hurried off to New York, 
where she at once entered a school 
of dramatic art. 

Did you ever see a woman under the 
influence of an all-consuming passion 
and purpose like this? Well, you 
know what she did; how she slaved 
and saved! You know that when she 
at last secured a subordinate part with 
a theatrical company, she threw her 
whole soul into her acting and that it 
revealed its intensity and power in 
every gesture and expression. No one 
knew who she was, for she concealed 
her identity with consummate art; but 
every one felt that sooner or later she 
would be “heard from.” She felt this 
herself! Patiently and uncomplain- 
ingly but expectantly, she served her 
apprenticeship and waited for the 
chance she knew would come. 

Somewhere she had read and re- 
membered the inscription on the base 
of an old Greek statue, which had not 
itself survived the wreck of Time. It 
now made a new and powerful impres- 
sion on her mind, and she’said the 
words over and over every day. 

“What is thy name, O statue?” 

“T am called Opportunity.” 

“Who made thee?” 

“Lyssippus.” 

“Why art thou on thy toes?’ 

“To show that I stay but a moment.” 

“Why hast thou wings on thy feet ?” 

“To show how quickly I pass by.” 

“But why is thy hair so long on thy 
forehead ?” 

“That men may seize me when they 
meet me.” 

“Why, then, is thy head so bald be- 
hind ?” 


“To show that when I have passed 
1 cannot be caught.” 

“My opportunity shall never pass 
me,’ said Ethel to herself, and tightly 
shut those once full red lips now grown 
pale and thin with being oft com- 
pressed. 

It was on this wise that her oppor- 
tunity came: 

One night in Chicago, the “star” 
fainted in the green room. The great 
theater was packed with the largest 
and most distinguished audience that 
had ever gathered in that city to greet 
Mme.——. 

Beside himself with disappointment 
and helplessness, the manager rushed 
here and there, cursing his luck and 
complaining to the trembling troupe. 
“What shall we do? Great heavens! 
What shall we do?” he asked fran- 
tically. 

Suddenly a woman stepped forward. 
Her face was pale but determined. 
Her eyes were on fire. 

“Try me!” she said. 

“You?” 

“Yes, me!” 

“You do not know the part!” 

“You are mistaken.” 

“At least you cannot act it!” 

“You shall see!” 

There was something about her ex- 
pression that carried conviction. He 
did not really believe her, but he could 
not resist her. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“Nina Thompson,” she answered, 
giving her stage name. 

“Oh, I remember. You play the 
part of ladies’ waiting-maid.” 

a 

“Well, I am taking a gambler’s 
chance. If you throw me a double 
six to-night, your fame and fortune 
are made!” 

“He took one more look into those 
great, clear, confident, brown eves and 
then shouted: “Bring the Queen’s 
robe, the slippers, the flowers, the 
powder, everything! Quick! Quick! 
The curtain will rise in three minutes 
and a half!” 

Now, if you know how a young 
knight feels when he enters the lists, 
or a voung Queen when they crown 
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her, you know how Ethel’s heart beat 
and how her pulses bounded; how she 
sent up a humble, fervent prayer to 
heaven; how in imagination she em- 
braced that poor felon in his cell for 
whose sake she was about to make 
this effort, and then stepped out before 
the footlights. 

A ripple of surprise swept over that 
sea of faces. Confused whisperings 
could be heard. Lorgnettes were 
leveled angrily at her. The manager 
trembled. She alone was calm. 

“It is not she! I know her face as 
well as I do my own.” 

“Who in the world is it?” 

“What can be the matter?” 

“We are being humbugged!” 

“Tt is an outrage!” 

“Sh-sh-sh-sh !” 

“His-s-s-s-s-s-s |” 

“Hush!” 

Suddenly a voice like a silver bell, a 
nightingale, a flute rang out. 

Silence conquered confusion. <A 
thrill shot through the audience. It 
felt that it was in the presence of a 
great personality, a great passion and 
a great artist. 

“Who is she?” 

“No one knows.” 

“The star must be ill!” 
“We shall not miss her! 
Heavens, what a voice!” 

“What a face!” 

“What a figure!” 

“Bravo! Bravo!” 

“Encore! Encore!” 

She had conquered. There could be 
no doubt about that! The manager 
rushed from one room to another be- 
hind the scenes alternately laughing 
and crying with delight. 

When it was all over, Ethel received 
an ovation that has been a stage tra- 
dition for years. They called her 
again and again before the curtain. 
They shouted. They clapped their 
hands. They cheered. 

And during all that terrific hubbub, 
she just kept saying to herself, “He 
shall be free! He shall be free! He 
shall be free!” 

After this, the coast was clear and 
the sailing easy. All she needed was 
time, to make her harbor. 


« 
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Five years were enough; five years 
of industry, of consecration and of 
hope. It was true that the physicians 
of the prison reported that Frank had 
sunk into a chronic melancholia and 
that they feared dementia. But she 
never gave up for an instant. The re- 
frain of her daily life was always this: 
“He shall be free!” 

And so one day, just six years after 
his conviction, the wife of the default- 
ing cashier appeared at the door of the 


bank where he had committed his 
crime. 

She knocked at the _ president’s 
office and was admitted. The old, 


gray-laired man rose to meet her and 
as he did so blushed, for he thought 
she had come to reproach him 

She extended her hand and then, 
with a smile of indescribable beauty 
and triumph, opened her satchel and 
laid down on his table a bundle con- 
taining $25,000! 

“Twenty of them are to pay his 
debts and five to enable him to start 
life over again, and I have earned it 
all myself!” she said, proudly 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“And now,” she continued, “you will 
help me to get him out of prison, won’t 
you? He has suffered enough; do you 
not think so? And my heart is so 
hungry for him and my shame is so. 
deep. You cannct, canuot refuse!” 

The old man waved his hand in ex- 
citement and exclaimed: “What is 
this you tell me? You have earned 
$20,000 and have come to pay ydur 
husband’s debts ?” 

“Yes! Yes! It is true!” 

“You have earned it yourself?” 

“Every dollar!” 

He sank into his chair and buried 
his face into his hands, for this defalca- 
tion had been the great sorrow of his 
life. 

When at last he recovered his self- 
possession, he rose, laid his hand on 
her head in a sort of benediction and 
said: “God bless you, my child! God 
bless you! This is a happier moment 
than I ever expected to pass again. 
Help you? Yes, I will help you! We 
shall succeed. He shall be pardoned. 
He was like a son to me. I have never 

40 
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been the same man since that day. He 
shall be pardoned, I tell you, and more 
than that. He shall have his old 
place!” 

“His old place! His old place!” she 
cried, clasping her hands and gasped. 
“Oh, sir, you are deceiving me!” 

“No, no, my child. I am not deceiv- 
ing you. This is not a stage. We are 
not acting parts here. This is dead 
earnest. Brown! Brown!” he said, 
turning to the cashier, “Carver is com- 
ing back to take his old place. You 
are promoted. I will make you presi- 
dent. I am getting old. Here, take 
this money. Do just as Mrs. Carver 
tells you with it. She and I have 
got to go. We can catch the noon 
train for Columbus, if we try! Hurry, 
my child. Hurry. I know the Gov- 
ernor like a brother. Come with me.” 

ca K * K ok 

Within a few days they brought 
Frank back to his old home which 
Ethel had refurnished as nearly as her 
memory and her money could make it, 
just as it was before. 

Poor fellow! They had to carry 
him up the steps in their arms—that 
man who was once stroke-oar in his 
college crew! It was pitiful to see the 
vacant look in those sunken eyes. He 
did not even glance around the room. 
Everybody was in despair but Ethel. 
Her strong young heart did not fail 
her for a single instant. She patted 
his cheek and kissed his forehead and 
hovered over him as if he were a little 
babe. 

Weeks passed by. ' 

The only sign of intelligence she had 
been able to discover was in his pass- 
ing his hand over the window sash 
one day, as if he could not understand 
what had become of the iron bars. 

jut she never doubted the outcome. 

She had a plan (this resourceful 
little woman), which she was saving 
for just the right moment. 

That moment came one day in the 
spring, when the air was full of the 
scent of flowers and the song of birds; 
when everywhere life was triumphing 
over death and the hymn of the resur- 
rection was being chanted in garden, 
grove and meadow. 


A carriage drove up to the door at 
half-past eight, just the hour when 
Frank used to start for business. Two 
of his old friends carried him down 
stairs in their arms and placed him on 
the seat. The carriage rolled away 
to the bank and there they put him 
in a wheel chair and pushed him into 
the office to his old desk. 

As they did so, Ethel thought she 
saw him shudder. An expression of 
pain crossed his features. Of this she 
was certain. After a few moments 
which they gave him to get his breath, 
the old president crossed the floor to 
the cashier’s desk, just as he used to 
do, and said “Good morning, Frank. 
Glad to see you back at your old 
place. Your rest has done you good. 
You are looking unusually well. I 
hope you will not find that your work 
has suffered. Everything will go on 
just as usual. See! Here are the old 
boys ready to welcome you and to 
help you.” 

The poor convict drew his hands 
across his eyes and gazed blankly 
around, while the men came forward 
one after another and extended their 
cordial greetings. 

All could see that some mysterious 
change was transpiring within his 
mind. It was as if a veil was being 
lifted. 

“What does it all mean?” he asked. 

“It means that your debts are all 
paid; that the Governor has pardoned 
you; that you are back at your old 
post of duty; that everybody loves 
you and trusts you and believes that 
the best of your life is yet to be!” the 
president said with an indescribable 
tenderness. 

“But how did it happen?” asked 
Carver, trembling like a leaf. 

“Ethel did it, God bless her! She is 
an angel!” said the old man, kissing 
her on her forehead as if he were her 
father. 

“Ethel! Ethel! Where is she?” 
Frank asked in a hoarse whisper. 

“Here I am, darling. Right by your 
side,” she said, stepping forward and 
taking him in her strong, young arms. 

“Another victory for love! It is om- 
nipotent!” the old president said. 
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“Maximite,” by its Inventor 








M*: HUDSON MAXIM, the famous inventor of smokeless powder, has to-day 
upward of sixty patents pending in the United States Patent Office alone. Maxt- 

mite, his last and greatest invention, has just been adopted by our Government, 
and it is this wonderful explosive and its influence on the warfare of the future which 
Mr. Maxim describes in the present article. 








HE world’s naval wisdom 
received a surprise and a 
shock when Ericsson’s lit- 
tle iron-sided Monitor 

eee) fought its duel with the 

ponderous Werrimac ribbed with rail- 
road iron. American ingenuity, both 

North and South, had grappled with 

the problem of invulnerable warship 

construction, ignoring absolutely 
all other naval architects of the 
world and their cumbrous lore. Slow- 
going conservatism had to be aban- 
doned, and the old wooden hulks then 
constituting the navies of earth’s great 
powers were doomed to the scrap heap. 

Since that time there has been a con- 
stant rivalry between the shipbuilder 
and armorer on the one hand, and the 
gun, gunpowder and projectile manu- 
facturer on the other hand. Every 
improvement in armor plate has been 
met by a further advance, either in the 
gun, the projectile or the propelling 
charge of gunpowder. An armor- 
maker would announce the production 
of a steel plate which no existing can- 
non could penetrate. Then the pro- 

jectiles were made conical, and with a 

sharp point, having a fine temper, and 

the gun was rifled to give the projectile 
rotation and true flight, and the guns 
were made to load at the breech in- 
stead of the muzzle, adding greatly to 
the rapidity and facility of fire. An- 
other inventor then came forward with 
a method for hardening the surface of 
the plate by a process bearing his 
name. A Harveyized plate is so hard 
that it cannot be scratched with a file 
or cut with a cold chisel. Nickel was 
put in the plate, adding still more to 
its hardness and toughness. Then 
smokeless powder was produced, de- 





veloping much greater energy than its 
old black predecessor, and made to 
burn with accelerating combustion, 
and with it projectiles could be hurled 
with such velocity that the energy of 
their impact could not be resisted by 
either the projectile or the plate, and 
the gun had to be lengthened and 
strengthened forward to meet the new 
demands upon it. The limit in weight 
of armor-plate was soon _ reached. 
Twelve inches in thickness came to be 
about the maximum for the belt of the 
strongest warship, for she could not 
carry thicker and float. The projectile 


was still more improved, being made 
of the finest forged steel and tempered 
with great skill. Then came Krupp- 
ized plate, and the projectile was 
again turned aside or smashed upon its 
surface. Lastly, a soft nose made of 
mild steel was placed on the point of 


the armor-piercing projectile, and the 





Before and after firing. See page 594. 
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gunner could again laugh at the thick- 
est Kruppized plate that could be car- 
ried by the battleship. 

Contemporaneous with this work, 
the high explosive manufacturer and 
inventor have been busy, but so bur- 
dened has been their work, by popular 
misunderstandings of the nature of 
high explosives, that they have had a 
much stronger barrier in the form of 
prejudice and ignorance to get through 
than has the gun manufacturer in keep- 
ing ahead of the armorer. 

There was such a wholesome dread 
entertained by even rational investiga- 
tors, and some inventors themselves, 
of high explosives, that they chose 
rather to theorize than to learn by ex- 
periment. It was believed by many 
that high explosives must of necessity 
be very ticklish, and that their sensi- 
tiveness must be in direct proportion 
to their explosive power. The word 
dynamite was sufficient to cause a per- 
son of average information to seek 
safety in flight from its vicinity. It 
was generally believed that if high ex- 
plosives could only be thrown in any 
considerable quantity from guns they 
would destroy anything they might hit, 
or if they should strike in the water 
anywhere near a warship it would be 
sent to the bottom. But it was 
thought that guns must be constructed 
in some peculiar way, and a propelling 
means especially adapted to lessen the 
shock be employed for throwing some 
special kind of bomb in order to get 
the dynamite out of the gun very 
gently. 

The most notorious of these freaks 
in ordnance is the so-called pneu- 
matic dynamite gun, a battery of which 
guns has been erected at Sandy Hook 
and protected at great expense, and a 
similar battery has been put up at San 
Francisco. The expense of these out- 
fits has been enormous, and absolutely 
to no useful purpose whatever. Their 
range is limited to about a mile and a 
half. The projectile has no power of 
penetration whatever, and must neces- 
sarily go off on impact outside of an 
object, should the gunner be so lucky 
as to hit anything with it; but the angle 
of fire is so high, and, as I have said, 
the range so short, that the question 


of hitting an enemy’s battleship with 
one of these weapons can no longer 
be seriously considered. A fleet of 
modern battleships could lie with per- 
fect safety within close gunshot of 
these batteries and bombard them out 
of existence, and it would be impossi- 
ble for the pneumatic guns to get a sin- 
gle shot within half a mile of any of 
the battleships. 

About two and a half years ago Gen. 
A. R. Buffington, the Chief of Ord- 
nance of the United States Army, de- 
termined to thoroughly investigate the 
subject of high explosives, and he ar- 
ranged that the Ordnance Board, with 
headquarters at Sandy Hook Proving 
Ground, New Jersey, should carry out 
a line of experiments in such a thor- 
ough and efficient manner as to set- 
tle once for all what known high 
explosives wer the most suitable 
for use in the service, and also to 
test thoroughly, and without partial- 
ity, any and all new high explos- 
ives which might be submitted by 
different inventors and manitfacturers, 
provided they appeared to offer suffi- 
cient merit to warrant investigation. 

The standard of excellence was nat- 
urally placed high, as it was deter- 
mined to obtain, if possible, the very 
best compound that science and inge- 
nuity could produce. 

sriefly, what was sought was an ex- 
plosive which should fulfil all, or as 
many as possible, of the following re- 
quirements: In the first place, it must 
be perfectly stable, must have a high 
explosive value and be sufficiently in- 
sensitive to stand, without the least 
danger of premature explosion, the 
shock of acceleration in the gun when 
fired from high-power cannon with a 
propelling charge of gunpowder, giv- 
ing service pressures and velocities. 
It also must not be too expensive of 
manufacture in commercial quantities 
sufficient to supply the wants of the 
Government. It must not be hygro- 
scopic—that is to say, must not absorb 
moisture from the air. That an explo- 
sive should possess all these require- 
ments was a sine qua non. Otherwise 
it would not have the least chance of 
adoption, because wet compressed 
guncotton, which has for a long time 
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Fig. 4. 12-inch 
forged steel 
pre rectile with 
the fragments 
afler explosion 
with 70 pounds 


of Maximite. 














12-inch 
forged 
steel projectile 
with bursting 
charge of 
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having nitrate 








of ammonia 
as its 
principal 
ingredient. 











Fig. 3. Three 
cast steel 3-inch 
projectiles 
which were 
fille a 
with Maximite 
ind burst 

a fuze con- 


faining 50 





grains 
fulminate of 
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The ragged, irregular fragments of Fig. 1 testify to the power of Maximite. 
another explosive was used, the fragments are larger, and have followed t) 
Of least resistance. 
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Mr. Maxim burning a rifle 
cartridge of smokeless pow- 
der. No smoke is seen. 

been a service high explo- 
sive of this Government, 
possesses all these qual- 
ities. 

In addition to these qual- 
ities, however, it was de- 
sired, if possible, to obtain 
an explosive which would 
be capable of being melted 
so as to enable it to be cast 
into shells by che simple pro- 
cess of pouring, to solidify 
on cooling, and which would 
have a fusion point suffi- 
ciently below the danger 
point of explosion to render 
the process perfectly safe. 

It was further desired to 
obtain an explosive which 
should have a very high spe- 
cific gravity, in order to get 
as much as possible into a 
given space, so that it would 
be as powerful as possible 
for a given volume, as well 
as for a given weight. It 
was desired, further, that 





the explosive should not be 
compressible to any extent, 
so that it would not shift in 
the shell and pack forward 
on striking armor plate; 
and, lastly, it was sought 
to obtain a high explosive 
which would withstand the 
shock of penetration of ar- 
mor plate as thick as the 
projectile itself would pass 
through. 

Maximite, which has re- 
cently been adopted by the 
Government, has satisfac- 
torily stood every test to 
which it has been subjected, 
and there is none of the fore- 
going requirements which 
it does not fulfil perfectly. 
It is very inexpensive of 
manufacture; has a fusion 
point below the tempera- 
ture of boiling water; can- 
not be exploded from igni- 





Mr. Maxim burning a rifle cartridge of ordinary 


powder. 


A large volume of smoke is produced. 
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MAXIMITE. 


tion, and, indeed, cannot be 


plode, for it will boil away 
like water without exploding. 
It is, therefore, perfectly safe 
to melt over an open fire for 
filling projectiles, in the same 
manner that asphalt is melted 
in a street cauldron. Should 
the material by any chance 
catch fire, it would simply 
burn away like asphalt, with- 
out exploding. When cast 
into shells, it not only solidi- 
fies into a dense, hard, in- 
compressible mass on cooling, 
but it expands and sets hard 
upon the walls of the projec- 
tile, like sulphur. That is to 
say, it expands in the same 
way as water does in freezing. 

When a shell filled with it 
strikes armor plate, the Max- 
imite does not shift a particle, 
and it is so insensitive that it 


Mr. Maxim lighting a cigar with a candle 
made of Maximite, 







































Mr. Maxim pouring molten cast 
tron on a quantity of Maximite 


without producing an explosion. 
not only stands the shock of 
penetration of the thickest 
armor plate which the shell 
itself can go through, but it 


will not explode, even if the 
projectile breaks up on the 
plate. This is exemplified in 
one of the accompanying il- 
lustrations, showing a six- 
pounder projectile before and 
after firing against a thick 
plate. This projectile, filled 
with Maximite, entered the 
plate about half its length 
and upset—that is to say, 
shortened nearly two inches, 
and burst open at the side, 
and some of the Maximite 
was forced through the aper- 
ture, and the projectile re- 
bounded from the plate about 
two hundred feet and struck 
in front of the gun from 
which it was fire and all 
without exploding 
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Some lyddite shells—that is to say, 
shells charged with cast picric acid, 
the high explosive adopted by the Brit- 
ish Government—filled in the same 
way as was Maximite, into the same 
kind of projectiles, and fired at a thin 
plate an inch and a half in thickness, 
all exploded on impact. 

So insensitive is this high explosive 
that melted cast iron may be poured 
upon a mass of it without causing an 
explosion. The writer has repeatedly 
made this experiment. 

When a projectile, however, charged 
with Maximite, is armed with a proper 
detonating fuze, such as that used in 
these experiments, the invention of a 
United States Army officer, it is ex- 
ploded with such terrific violence that 
a 12-inch armor-piercing projectile 
was broken into at least 10,000 frag- 
ments; 7,000 were actually recovered. 
This armor-piercing projectile, weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds, was filled with sev- 
enty pounds of Maximite, armed with 
a fuze, and buried in the sand. After 
exploding, the sand was sifted to ob- 
tain the fragments. 

There were other high explosives 
tested simultaneously with Maximite, 
which also produced remarkable re- 
sults. Had not Maximite been in- 
vented, the Ordnance Board would 
still have in its possession a high ex- 
plosive developed by the Army De- 
partment itself, far superior to any- 
thing which has ever been employed 
in any other country, and the work of 
that board for the last two years would 
have still been highly rewarded. Max- 
imite has been adoptetl for the sole 
reason that it fulfils the largest num- 
ber of the highest requirements sought 
for by the Ordnance Board. 

Not since the lesson taught by 
Ericsson’s Monitor has anything been 
accomplished in military science more 
pregnant with meaning than these re- 
sults at Sandy Hook. They have dem- 
onstrated that nothing whatever can 
be made to float with armor which will 
be capable of withstanding the destruc- 
tive effects of Maximite shells thrown 
from modern high-power guns, and 
which are capable of penetrating the 
thickest Kruppized plates, to explode 
inside a battleship. 
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Should the United States now be- 
come involved in war with any other 
great power, we should be able to 
throw these high-explosive projectiles 
through the thickest armor of our ene- 
mies, to explode inside their warships, 
while they, in turn, would be able to 
penetrate our armor with solid shot 
only, or, at least, with projectiles car- 
rying no bursting charge whatever. 

The moral taught by these new de- 
velopments is that the ponderous bat- 
tleship must go, and be replaced by the 
small, swift torpedo boat or torpedo 
gunboat and cruiser, and practically 
unarmored, as no protection whatever 
can avail against such missiles. There 
must be no sacrifice of mobility for 
cumbersome armor. While Maximite 
places this Government far in the lead 
of any other power in its weapons of 
offense and defense, it will, as well, 
save this Government many hundreds 
of millions of dollars which would oth- 
erwise have been expended in the 
building of unwieldy battleships, for 
which other powers have squandered 
fabulous sums, and which must soon 
be recognized as obsolete. 

The competition between the great 
powers for naval and military suprem- 
acy is about as keen as it could be in 
an actual state of war, and the drain 
upon their resources is enormous, and 
the burden year by year is growing 
heavier. 

It is problematical whether England, 
France or Germany would prove the 
stronger in the event of war, and it is 
equally problematical which can long- 
est endure the ever-increasing drain 
upon its resources as a measure of in- 
surance in the event of hostilities. 

And there is another problem—and 
one of vast concern—and it is whether 
these stupendous preparations are al- 
together wise on present lines; but no 
power dares to deviate too far from the 
main course pursued by the other pow- 
ers for fear of making an irreparable 
mistake, and so big battleship building 
still goes on, with a sort of half-awak- 
ened consciousness that these craft will 
prove a source of weakness rather than 
of strength. 

Along with the ponderous armor- 
clad battleship, we have seen developed 
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means for its destruction, so that to- 
day it holds no higher place with re- 
spect to invulnerability in face of these 
means than did the old wooden hulk of 
half a century ago in face of the weap- 
ons then in use. Indeed, it is probable 
that the modern battleship, costing five 
or six millions of dollars, will be in still 
greater danger of being sent to the 
bottom in a modern naval engagement 
than was the wooden craft of Nelson’s 
time. 

Let us consider what will be the chief 
forces which will oppose the battleship 
and oppose one another in the next 
great naval engagement. First, there 
will be the torpedo boat and torpedo- 
boat destroyer, capable of traveling at 
a speed double that of a battleship, 
armed with Whitehead automobile tor- 
pedoes, which, launched below the 
water line, will run beneath the surface 
as straight as an arrow to deal the bat- 
tleship a fatal blow below its armored 
protection. There will also be the sub- 
marine boat similarly armed, which 
has already shown itself capable of 
stealing upon the battleship wholly un- 
observed, to deal it a deadly blow, even 
in the glare of noon, as well as at the 
dead of-night. And there will be an- 
other form of torpedo craft armed with 
automobile torpedoes, which will run 


upon the surface of the water like the 
ordinary torpedo boat, but at railroad 
speed, and which will dive to a semi- 
submerged position when coming with- 
in the range of the enemy’s guns. Half 
a dozen torpedoes will be launched by 
it in a moment, and the little boat will 
be endangered only by the huge vor- 
texial gulf down which the battleship 
takes its plunge to the bottom of the 
sea. 

Now that a high explosive has been 
developed which is capable of with- 
standing the shock of penetration of 
the hardest steel wall of the biggest 
armorclad, to explode in vital parts, the 
battleship has another and most for- 
midable antagonist. By means of this 
invention the destructiveness of the 
present high-power gun is enormously 
increased. There will be two systems 
of guns and projectiles employed,—the 
one the present. quick-firing, high- 
power cannon, throwing armor-pierc- 
ing projectiles carrying relatively small 
bursting charges of high explosive, to 
explode on the interior of the warship, 
or within the armor, to rip it from the 
sides. The other will be the torpedo 


gun, throwing aerial torpedoes carry- 
ing half a ton or more of high explos- 
ive at high velocity, to explode upon 
and crush in the walls of the battleship 
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or demolish its super-structure, or, if 
falling in the water, to crush in the 
sides below the armored belt. 

Each of these systems will have its 
advantages over the other, and will also 
have its disadvantages. While the 
large quantity of explosive carried in 
the aerial torpedo will be capable of 
working wide destruction when land- 
ing fairly on the mark, yet the quick- 
firing cannon, with equal range, and 
able to fire many times as fast, with 
projectiles capable of penetrating the 
strongest armor, to explode inside, will 
remain no mean rival to the torpedo 
gun and any and all other forms of at- 
tack. 

The first and most important lesson 
which will be learned from the next 
great naval battle, will be that armored 
protection will not protect, and the 
fight will be a duel between battleships 
at long range, aided by various forms 
of torpedo boats and light unarmored 
cruisers, throwing high explosives ; and 
these latter will be the factors which 
will determine the fight. The heavy ar- 
morclad will be discredited, and then 
there will be a wild scramble by the 
nations in the endeavor to make up for 
the lost time wasted’ on its construction, 
and light and very swift unprotected 
war vessels will be constructed, de- 
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pending for their safety upon their 
speed and upon their own ability to 
strike death-dealing blows hese are 
the true principles which must, sooner 
or later, be recognized. 


The British Government now pro- 
poses building still larger and heavier 


battleships, and of course, enormously 
more expensive. Within next de- 
cade, and sooner, in the event of a 
great war, this will be learned by the 
British War Office to be a great mis- 
take. 

The writer pointed out some years 
ago that the introduction of gunpow- 


der was long opposed on grounds 
which, according to twentieth century 
ideas, are supremely ridiculous. To 


us moderns nothing could | 
parent than the superiorit 


more ap- 
f firearms 


over bows and arrows as weapons of 
war. 
A few years hence, the present pano- 


ppear ludi- 
r for naval 
exhaust- 
‘onstruction 


rama of the nations will 
crous, vying with one anotl 
and military supremacy, 
ing their treasuries in th¢ 


of huge battleships, a dozen of which 
could be sunk by a torpedo fleet cost- 
ing no more than one of them. Such 
battleship destroyers are now an ac- 
complished fact, and lie under the eyes 
of all the world to-day, but are not 
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clearly seen. Their merits are told into 
ears that are as deaf as death. It is 
like knocking for admission at the 
doors of an empty house. Only the is- 
sue of a great naval battle can bring 
the torpedo fleet into proper recogni- 
tion. 

When firearms were first introduced, 
the foot soldier was clothed in armor, 
which was constantly increased in 
weight and thickness to resist improved 
weapons, until it became so ponderous 
and unwieldy as to sadly interfere with 
mobility. It was found impossible, 
however, for the soldier to carry armor 
thick enough to protect him against 


missiles hurled by gunpowder. As a 
result, all armor was discarded. The 
modern war vessel has now entered 


upon a similar phase of its evolution, 
and for exactly the same reason that 
the soldier was obliged to discard his 
armor, so will armor have to be sacri- 
ficed in the coming war vessel, and the 
most practical means of defense will 
then be found to consist in the very 
means which serve best for offense. 
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In these ante-millennium times war 
is occasionally a necessary contin- 
gency, and when it comes we want the 
best tools we can get to fight with. It 
is a crime for a nation not to be pre- 
pared for war, a crime against those 
who will be called upon to defend her 
in time of war. It is a crime for a na- 
tion not to be abreast of the times in 
arms and equipments. 

At best war is cruelty, but it is not 
only often a necessity but unavoidable, 
and, once engaged in, should be made 
as destructive as possible, in order that 
it may be brief as possible, thus mini- 
mizing the evil in the aggregate. 

More fighting will be done by ma- 
chinery and less by hand, thus permit- 
ting and demanding that larger num- 
bers remain at home engaged in in- 
dustrial pursuits, while the home is de- 
fended less by blood and more by the 
fruits of industry. 

The most deadly and destructive in- 
struments of war are the most humane, 
and the producers of them may justly 
be looked upon as humanitarians. 
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UTOBIOGRAPHIES, as 
we know them, are recol- 
lections set down at the 
close of a successful 
life, dug, for the «most 
part, out of memories of a dis- 
tant past, frequently dry as dust 
and spiritless, of a day that is gone. 
The present memoir of activity dif- 
fers from these. I came across its 
actor at a time when he was in the 
flush of his career. Our acquaintance, 
begun in a commercial establishment 
of a large American city, just after his 
decent from the flag pole of the build- 
ing, was finally cemented into friend- 
ship on a steeple, through my open- 
eyed admiration of his daring and 
skill. Thereafter we had many talks 
in my High Climber’s little parlor, and 
unending was the series of stories he 
told. They are his autobiography. 

“I was always supple,” said John 
William Fletcher. “Tell about me 
from the beginning, and remember I 
am more than a ‘Steeple Jack.’ I 
don’t like that word.” 

“That’s why I am calling you a 
‘High Climber,’” I said. 

The little man—at that moment in 
his light blue shirt and white duck 
trousers looked barely nineteen, 
though close to thirty—assented. “Its 
not only steeples with me—its chim- 
neys, brick and iron, ‘stacks,’ flag- 
staffs, domes, crosses, clock faces, 
windmills, water towers, weather indi- 
cators; gilding, painting, pointing, re- 
pairing, taking off from chimney tops 


The Autobiography of 
3» a High Climber Je 


An adventurous story told by a man high in his 
profession and recorded by CROMWELL CHILDE 


and lowering heavy iron caps (caps 
that sometimes weigh six tons—I've 
handled them as heavy as seven and a 


half), down 200 and more 
ting new caps up again, 


bands round 


that’s high up; yes, and I 
straightened out a steepk 
was eighteen inches out 

“Do you never get ‘leary’ ?”’ 


feet, put- 

bolting iron 
everything 

even 

once that 

of plumb.” 

| asked; 


chimneys 


for a few hours before I had seen 


him 250 feet high in mid 
touching the cross on a 


ir, his toes 
steeple, a 


flimsy bit of rope, a scrap of “board” 
(his “boatswain’s chair,” all that held 


him). 


below you.” 


The little man laughed 


“Can you look do 
are up so high? 
heights say you 


n when you 
n who climb 
never look 


Most me 
must 


I look 


wherever I please,’ he said merrily; 


“down, up, anywhere 


whatever is 
happening be- 
low me. 
could keep 
track of what 
you were do- 
ing on the 
ground. Trou- 
ble me? No!” 
I thought 
how, within 
the week, I 
had seen with 
my own eyes 
the High 
Climber take 
his pretty 


I can tell you 
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John William Fletcher and 
his assistant, 
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young wife, handicapped though she 
was by her skirts, up upon the gilded 
cross of a metropolitan spire; of how 
I had photographed him two days be- 
fore, he on a steeple, I in a great, 
lofty, belfry across the street—and I 
believed. 

“To see how I do it you must go 
‘way back’,” he said, “to when I was 
a boy of seven. Start there.” 

Then followed, in this and other 
talks, this string of romances and 
daring deeds aloft over the house tops, 
of surprising anecdotes, of which I 
am merely the historian. 

ok 2k * K * 

“TI started gymnastics, when I was 
seven,” said the High Climber, “in 
a Turn Hall. But there’s a difference, 
I tell you, between the athlete of one 
o’ those gymnasiums and a performer 
in a circus. What they do in a circus 
came natural to me, though hundreds 
of men call themselves Steeple Jacks. 
Any man can call himself one. I am 
much more because I was a circus 
gymnast who could do twisters, somer- 
saults, the slack rope, caqntortion. 
That’s why I can climb without stag- 
ing, with hardly any rigging at all, 
with a little short piece of wood in- 
stead of a big clumsy chair, with only 
two coils of rope and a brace and bit, 
up to the top of anything. While 
some other fellows I know are work- 
ing to put up their rigging I climb up 
and do the job. It’s the time that 
counts, and the thinking out how to 
do it. 

‘But at first, of course, I never 
thought of this business, or of the 
circus either. My people lived in 
Pennsylvania, at Manyunk, and then 
at Camden. When I was ten I was in 
a mill at Camden, tending a machine. 
One day ‘Pugsy’ O’Brien’s circus 
came along. Like all the other boys, 
I went. Afterwards I said to a fellow 
I went around with—a fellow who 
always had his pockets full of money, 
‘Say, I could do better than all of 
those.” He knew I could, too. 
‘What?’ he says. ‘Yes,’ I answered 
him. ‘Let me have some money to 
get a suit and I’ll show you.’ 

“The next day I went to the tent 


and saw ‘Pugsy.”’ It was a little ten- 
cent circus, and ‘Pugsy’ was a big 
man with a gruff voice. When I'd told 
him what I wanted he said fiercely, 
‘Well, what can yer do?’ I was just 
about to show him when his wife came 
in. ‘Mr. O’Brien,’ she said, ‘what are 
you thinking of? I’ve waited for you 
over an hour now. The proper thing 
to do is to let the boy go in the ring 
to-night.’ ‘All right, boy,’ said ‘Pugsy’ 
O’Brien. ‘Comc then.’ 

“That was just what I wanted. I 
was in the ring that night, you may 
be sure. The regular performers 
made me dress in a passageway; 
pushed me in first. Everybody knew 
me; the whole town knew each other. 
They cheered me and called me by 
name. I was out of practice, but I 
never get stiff. I did everything. I 
went‘on the ladders, and I did a trick 
at balancing. I threw twisters and 
turned somersaults. After two nights 
of it ‘Pugsy’ took me on the circus at 
twelve dollars a week (I'd been getting 
three a week in the mill), and later, 
with Barnum, I made as high as forty 
dollars.” 

“T have to laugh,” went on the High 
Climber, “when I see all the heavy 
rigging that is used, four times two 
much on nearly every job, and not 
alone the jobs of my kind but in all 
sorts of heavy weight raising. Every 
job I get I study out, to do it in some 
simple way. My kit that I carry about 
with me is my two coils of rope, rope— 
half-inch rope—a lot of short ends of 
rope (for tieing), my brace and bit, and 
eighteen to twenty spikes. The board 
I use for a seat (about nine inches 
wide by fourteen long) I can pick up in 
any town, and also the ladders I need. 
The kit goes in a box that when 
packed does not weigh over seventy- 
five pounds. That’s the way you learn 
to handle high work after you’ve been 
a circus performer. 

“High climbing as a business came 
to me gradually. It was not long 
before I left ‘Pugsy’ O’Brien for Bar- 
num, and for three years I traveled 
with that show as a gymnast. After 
I gave it up I went around giving ex- 
hibitions at state fairs and making 
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balloon ascensions. Meantime I was 
picking up all sorts of climbing work, 
and I saw that there was a bonanza 
waiting for me. 

“The first job of this sort I had 
taken was after | had been traveling 
with Barnum about a year. The circus 
was showing in a little town, and a 
man who had seen me the night before 
and had thought I was pretty good 
offered me ten dollars to climb his 
flag pole and put back the rope that 
had been pulled out. It was easy for 
me to shin that pole—easy money. 
‘But say,’ said the man, when I came 
down the same way, ‘why, didn’t you 
slide down the rope?’ Now, that first 
set me thinking. I got fifteen dollars 
more for painting that flag pole, and 
after that every town we came to I 
used to hunt about for a flag pole to 
paint. I found lots of them, too. 

“By that time I was a kid of nearly 
fourteen. It was not until another 
couple of years that I got into the next 
branch of the business. Then I hap- 
pened to see a man painting a stack 
(an iron chimney, you know). I talked 
with him, and made up my mind that 
I could paint stacks, too. But all this 
time I was figuring on simple rigging. 
I began to hunt for stacks as well as 
flagpoles, and found them. A year 
from that time I was doing crosses. 

“A High Climber, as you're calling 
me, doesn’t get proper credit, sir. Do 
you know what high work means? 
It isn’t cutting monkey shines on top 
of a steeple, doing a few fancy stunts 
and getting in the newspaper. A man 
has to learn to be a mason, a mechanic, 
a copper worker, a carpenter, a 
painter. He must do everything high 
in the air that other workmen can do 
on the ground or up a little ways. I 
have had to learn slating, too, gold leaf 
laying, soldering, sign writing, the 
principles of clocks. It is easy to 
climb, to show yourself off, but its 
another thing to work at all these 
trades, in your little bo’sun’s chair, 
and be spry with your rigging. Its 
something a man has to plan out dif- 
ferent for every job.” 

+ * 


* 


x 


Fletcher’s pungent explanation of 
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jobs of high work needs little comment. 
There is only to be said that while 
this High Climber makes no demur 
to expounding the puzzles of his kit, 
yet he holds as his little secret just how 
he gets down from a difficult perch. 
He shas put the last leaf of gold on a 
He lowers the “tent” 
that has sheltered him during the job 


steeple’s cross. 


(for no man can stick gold leaf on a 
surface 200 feet in the air exposed to 
every wind that blows). He slides 


sensationally down the 
last remaining rope, made = 
fast to the top of the spire 
He lands on the edge of 
the topmost window. A 
short, quick pull, and the 
rope made fast to the to} 
of the spire-weight comes 
tumbling 

down as 

though 

never a 

knot had 

been tied 

in it. There 

is not a 

vestige of a 
rigging : 

now onthe 

steeple. 

‘*‘How 
in creation—” I began 

The High Climber onl 
purses his lips and looks 
wise. 

In all the annals of hig 
work the present eri 
historian has found noth 
ing more remarkable th 
the way Fletcher cor 
trives, almost 
handed, to lower the iron 
caps of several tons weight 








from the 


tops of lofty brick chimneys. Chim- 
neys of to-day are sometimes mam- 
moth towers. Some measure nine feet 
through, with a circumference of 


twenty-seven feet. Occasionally it falls 
to the lot of a High Climber to lift off 
the cap of iron that sets atop of this. 
Therein rests a pretty pr 
chanics, truly a task for 
Steeple Jack. 

I shall explain later how a High 


yblem in me- 
a latter-day 

































sing | The rigging. 
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Climber runs his ladders up a smooth 
surface of brick. This man can, in- 
deed, climb to any height without lad- 
ders, or with a single ladder, used over 
and over again as he ascends. But 
for a complicated job like this a string 
of ladders run up to the top at the 
beginning is the simplest method. 

“Once the ladders are in place, I 
carry up two chains,” says the High 
Climber, and put each round the chim- 
ney just up at the top, a few feet apart. 
Each has a piece of iron on one end 
and a turn-buckle, and they can be 
screwed up tight. At intervals in the 
links of the lower chain I drive 
strong stakes wnich point outward at 
an angle. Upon these goes a bracket 
or platform of planks, extending out 
about four feet and supported by ropes 
from the upper chair. This is my 
‘stage.’ Now for the cap. I pass 
round the chimney two more chains, 
lower down, and when they are tight, 
slip into them a gin pole—a slender 
pole some forty feet long, and nine 
inches in diameter at the bottom, slop- 
ing up to five at the top. This pole 
has two hooks that fit into the links 
of the chains, and when a heavy weight 
is on it the hooks press down and hold 
the pole steady. My block and tackle 
goes at the top of the gin pole, and 
there you are for hoisting down. We 
crowbar the cap out until it swings 
clear, push it out until its end rests 
on the ‘stage,’ and let it carefully 
down. If the weight is very heavy I 
rig up two gin poles, join them at their 
tops by a beam, and fasten my block 
and tackle on the beam, directly over 
the cap. 

“Getting up ladders’ easy,” went on 
the High Climber, “I can run them up 
a chimney 125 feet an hour. You 
start in with spikes and use a string of 
ladders about twenty feet long. You 
lash the ground ladder to the first 
spike, and to another spike near its 
top, always driving the spikes in firmly 
between the bricks. Then climbing to 
that first ladder’s top you drive in 
another spike as high up as possible. 
To this your block and tackle is fast- 
ened, your assistant hauls away from 
below, and the second ladder is pulled 


up. Set in place, its lower end is lashed 
to the first ladder; and now I go up it, 
though it’s dangerous work, fasten its 
top to the top spike, drive in one more 
spike above, pull up a third ladder, and 
so on, to the top. 

“But you don't need a ladder to get 
to the top of any chimney ever built. 
All chimney scaling needs is a man 
who is not afraid, ‘an all round per- 
ormer,’ as they say in the circus. With 
two pieces of rope and two poles about 
fifteen feet long each, with hooks at 
the end and a man to help me, I can 
climb without difficulty. Each piece 
of rope has a loop on one end and a 
hook at the other, with another hook 
made fast in the middle and another 
bit of rope hanging from it. The first 
of these pieces of rope we put round 
the chimney close to the ground, but 
as high up as we can reach, fastening 
the loop in the hook. Then standing 
on this and buckling the second piece 
of rope round the chimney, we shove 
it up with the two poles. My assist- 
ant, who is on the other side of the 
chimney, jerks down the rope that 
hangs from the middle hook of the up- 
per buckling rope and fastens his 
bo’sun’s chair to it. The weight on 
this rope tightens the rope around the 
chimney. Meantime I have hitched on 
my own bo’sun’s chair to the same cir- 
cle of rope on the other side, and, un- 
doing the lower circle, we pull our- 
selves up to the upper, carrying our 
poles with us, repeating the process 
over again. 

“Remember,” said the little man, 
“that the first part of the trick is to get 
a line up. You must change your 
ways according to circumstances. 
Here’s how I once climbed a 250 foot 
chimney with never a ladder. The 
chimney was working full time at that 
moment, and the draught was a big 
one. I went in through the little door 
at the foot—say, it was hot !—and sent 
up five paper bags filled with gas with 
a string hitched onto them. Gee! how 
the draught did whirl ’em up to the top 
and outside! 

“At the end of the cord there was 
a wire, at the end of a wire cable. It 
was dollars to doughnuts that a few 
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moments after those bags were up > 
they would bust and the cord and 5k 
wire would fall somewhere on the 
outside. That’s exactly what did 


‘I see you haven't begun with 
your rigging yet.’ 

“*The rope’s up now,’ I says, 
‘I’m through.’ 


happen. That gave me a line up “Bless me, how did you do it?’ 
and I could hoist my block and says he. ‘Do you want to know?’ 
tackle easily. says |. ‘Well, don’t tell any one, 
“Say,” he went on, “I fool peo- but in this little bag here | have 
ple great sometimes. High Clim!- a suction machine with leather 
ing takes originality. There was straps. This machine goes 
a stand-pipe in the water works of around, the straps catch on to the 
a Pennsylvania town, and its in- pipe and pull me up!’ 
dicator got out of order. They “Say, I think that fellow be- 


sent for me and asked me what I 
would charge to get a rope up. 


lieved all I told him. 
“You know I went to Scotland 


‘Forty dollars,’ I says, as soon as several years ago, and while | 
I understood the game, ‘and I'll was there I showed those for 
do it to-day. All I want from you eign chaps some new things. 
is to lower the water in your They called me the Yankee Kid, 


stand-pipe to ten feet from the 
bottom for a moment when I 
give you the word.’ ‘What's 
that for?’ the boss says. ‘Never 
mind,’ says I, ‘just do it. You 
can let it go right back to the 
top again.’ The boss_ had 
thought that it was going to 
cost them over a hundred, and 
he was so tickled at the idea of 
getting it done for forty that 
he never said another ‘word. ¢ 
“I went and got a life pre- 
server and a monkey wrench. 
I put the life preserver on, 
and gave the word to lower 
the water. Then, when no 
one was looking, I un- 
screwed the little door near 
the foot of the stand-pipe, 
stepped inside, told my as- 
sistant to screw up the door 
again and tell them to raise 
the water. Say, I floated 
up to the top in that 
pipe as nice as you 
please. I had my 
rope with a hook on 
the end of it with me. 
I fastened it to the 
top and came down 
it hand over hand. 
“When are you 
goin’ to start, young 
feller?’ said the boss 
when I saw him a 
few moments later. 


and when I struck a job on the 
biggest chimney in Glasgow, 
what do you think was the 
first question they asked me? 
It was, ‘What kind of a kite are 
you going to use?’ Say, those 
fellows had been trying to get 
their lines up by flying kites! 

Three men had already tackled 

that job. One took seven days 

to get his line up, and had 

worked six weeks on the job 

without doing much; another 
fellow had taken five days of 
kite flying; I don’t remember 
about the third, but, at any 
rate, the job was still to be 
done. 

“That chimney, they say, 
is the largest chimney in the 
world. It is certainly a 
whopper, 375 feet high, 

25 feet through and 75 

around at.‘its base, 18 
feet through at 
its top. The job 
was to put iron 
bands around. tt 
because it was 
cracked. I had 
my iron bands in 
two pieces, and, 
sitting in my 
bo’sun’s chair, 
bolted them to- 
gether on each 
side, screwing up 


The High Climber in his element. 
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with a monkey wrench. I ran up lad- 
ders, as I’ve told you, to the top, and 
the very next morning after I’d put 
‘em in place the crowd stood around 
and said, ‘Whe—e, where'd he get 
that long ladder?’ I had two blocks 
and tackles rigged up on that chimney, 
and hoisted my iron that way. 

“Accidents? ‘Sure! I’ve fallen 125 
feet. A rope broke on me. And once 
a man I had as assistant tried some 
funny business instead of staying 
where I had told him, and he was 
killed like a shot. But there’s no 
danger in high work if a man doesn’t 
drink or smoke and always keeps his 
head clear. The main trouble I have 
when I’m up high is on keeping my 
mind on what I’m doing. Sometimes 
I get thinking of other things while 
working along, and suddenly I find I 
must pull myself together. ‘See here, 
old man, this won't do,’ I have to say 
to myself. If a climber drinks or 
smokes, though, some day something 
will happen to him. 

“Here’s a queer accident, though, 
that I did have once. I was working 
on the inside of a high chimney, bolt- 
ing together sections of the lining, 
and I was pretty well near the top. I 
was on a ladder up against one side, 
and the ladder was so fixed that I 
could raise or lower it and myself as 


I wanted. Somehow I took hold of 
the wrong end of the rope, let the one 
I ought to have held on to go. Quick 
as a shot that ladder and me dropped. 
But the rope it was passing through 
kept it close to the wall, and I could 
hold on. 

“Fifty feet from the bottom it 
stopped for a second, with a crash. 
I had already fallen nearly one hun- 
dred feet. A new and extra inside lin- 
ing began here, which made a kind 
of ledge all round, and the ladder had 
struck on the side of this. It fell 
across the chimney. Being much 
longer than the chimney was wide the 
upper part broke off short. But there 
was enough left for the broken end to 
fall on the ledge made by the top of 
the lining on the other side. It rested 
there, but there wasn’t an inch to 
spare. Though all the three shocks 
I had managed to hold on—just. If 
they had all come in one shock I could 
never have held. But I just managed 
to keep my grip—and the rope. I 
tied this to the ladder as well as I 
could and let myself down. 

“Chimneys, you see, sir, are the 
great: things to do after all. Church 





steeples look more dangerous, but 
they're only one end of the business. 
The getting up a church steeple is 
easy. Here’s how I do it. Ifthe spire 





The clock must come down, 
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is of wood I climb up inside as far as 
I can and bore a hole from inside to 
outside with my brace and bit. I pass 
a string through this, fasten it inside, 
and then it’s simple to pull up my block 
and tackle. If the spire is of stone I 
run up ladders (only short ladders) 
just as I do on a chimney. Or I can 
even climb up to the top without lad- 
ders, putting myself up in my bo’sun’s 
chair, throwing loops in my rope over 
pinnacles, passing it a little further up, 
as far as I can reach, tightening it, 
getting a purchase with my toes and 
fingers. 

“The straightening of the steeple 
that I told you about was done by 
placing iron — from one side to the 
other. A turn-buckle was put in the 
middle of each, a man stationed at 
each turn-buckle and all the rods 
tightened at the same time. Thus the 
steeple was drawn gradually perpen- 
dicular. 

“If you want to know what heat is,” 
finally said the High Climber, “you 
must be at the top of a chimney where 
the furnaces are going at full clip be- 
low. I was pointing up the sides of 
one high chimney in Massachusetts 
one hot summer day. I was up about 
one hundred feet. I had done one, 
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two, three sides, now I pulled myself 
up to shift my hook around to the 
fourth. My bo’sun’s chair swung 
down from this hook, you understand. 

“It was hot enough anywhere on 
the top, but around the cap on the 


fourth side where the wind was blow- 
ing out the smoke and heat it was 
awful. I dropped my hook down 
and walked around to the cooler side 
to rest a bit. Around the cap | hada 
space of about a foot’s width to walk 
on. Ina moment I went back and put 
my hand on the hook to slide down the 
rope to my chair. Gee! I thought the 
hair would come out my head. My 
shoes frizzed. The hot iron of the 
hook blistered my hands. | could stay 


nowhere near it. 

“Again and again I went back to 
that hook. Each time I was driven 
to the other side. There in the sun 
and the furnace heat pouring up, blow- 


ing this way, the hook got hotter and 
hotter. There was no other way of 
getting down even. I was caught 
there. 

“Finally, desperation, I took off 
my undershirt and grabbed hook 
with it. Blistered and burned, | half 
fell into my chair, and managed to let 


myself down.” 





THE MORAL SENSE. 


By ISABEL GORDON. 


| hie AT w _ you have done 

unde the  circum- 
ieinaeat? Fleming asked 
gravely. 

Temple was gazing into 
the wood fire. It crackled merrily. It 
was the only sound in the quiet room 
where five men sat smoking. There 
was noise enough downstairs, how- 
ever—the noise of music, dancing and 
laughter. It came floating up indis- 
tinctly to the cosy smoking room on 
the third floor. The men who lounged 
around the fireplace were discussing 
the moral sense. Fleming had started 








it by telling the news he read in a New 
York paper of Prof. Kotula’s death. 
He was making an ascent in the Ort- 
ler Alps. “His brother was with him. 
They had no guide, so they tied them- 
selves together. While trying to cross 
a fissure in a glacier, the professor fell 
in. His brother, whose life was in im- 
minent danger from the strain, had 
two alternatives—falling into the 
yawning crevasse, and thus 
two lives, 





sacrificing 
or freeing himself by cut- 
ting the rope. He chose the latter 
course, and his brother, after another 
terrible fall, was drowned in the un- 
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derground torrents. The survivor re- 
turned to his hotel nearly crazed. 
Fleming had spent last summer in the 
Alps, where the Kotulas had been his 
raveling companions for a_ week. 
“Thoroughly pleasant fellows, too,” he 
added. 

“What would you have done under 
the circumstances?” he asked again. 

Temple had remarked that he pitied 
the survivor, but his action raised 
some nice questions in conduct and 
the moral sense. 

“Honestly, I don’t know,” he ans- 
wered. 

He was puffing his cigar slowly, and 
gazing into the red fire. “I'll confess 
it was a terrible situation.” 

An argument ensued. Temple 
thought the man ought to have sacri- 
ficed his own life in the vain hope of 
saving his brother. The other men 
differed from him. All of them took a 
part in the question except Wakeman. 
He seldom does much talking. 

“Do any of you know Mrs. Jules 
Mackenzie?” he queried suddenly. 

“Does she live on Beacon street?” 
asked Hadson. 

“Yes. Did 
story?” 

None of us had. 

“Eighteen years ago a tragedy oc- 
curred in her life, which makes her 
ask the question to-day, that you are 
trying to decide for this poor fellow. 
I was best man at her wedding. Jules 
and I were half-brothers. I did not 
meet his bride till I came to Boston 
that morning, and I had never seen 
such a beautiful young creature in my 
life. Ten years later 1 came here to 
live, and I was Uncle Tim to half a 
dozen Mackenzies. I grew very fond 
of them. It was a pleasant home for 
an old bachelor. They named the 
youngest boy for me. Somebody let 
him fall, and he was a cripple for life, 
a sad-eyed chap, with a pitifully 
misshapen body, but a temper that 
was sunshine itself. His mother loved 


you ever hear her 
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him better than the whole brood put 
together. She gave up society and 
everything to devote her life to the 
wan, little cripple. When he was 
seven the father died. It almost killed 
her. I believe she just made herself 
live for tiny Tim’s sake. One day, 
when Tim was ten years old, the doc- 
tor’s ordered her to take him to a cool 
climate for the summer. The spring 
had been hot and long, and it had 
weakened the frail body. 

“*Nova Scotia, he 
mother told me. “‘It will upset our 
plans a good deal. I had promised 
to let Dick go to the .\dirondacks with 
college friends, and Louise has a 
friend coming from England to visit 
us. Aunt Kate will keep house. I 
can take Doris with me. She is too 
small to leave here alone.’ 

Ten days later I left them in Nova 
Scotia in a quaint seaport village. It 
was a picturesque place, with a mag- 
nificent sandy beach and high cliffs 
that seemed to wall in the ocean. I 
spent a week there, and before I went 
home Timmy seemed to be picking 
up. He suffered and he was 
happy. He wanted to be by the water 
all day long. His mother was hopeful 
and contented. Cheerful notes came 
every week; they would stay there till 
the hot weather in New England was 
past. Tim was actually growing 
stronger.” 

“In July, | was waked one night to 


ordered,’ the 


less, 


read an incoherent telegram. It was 
from Mrs. Mackenzie’s maid. Some- 
thing terrible had happened. I was 
wanted immediately. There was a 


train at 4 A. M., that would land me 
in the Nova Scotia village about mid- 
night. I took it, and that night I 
tramped through the quiet, dark 
streets, with the only light in the place 
for a guide. It beamed in the win- 
dows of the hotel, where I had left 
Jules’s family. His wife lay there un- 
conscious. Timmy was gone, nobody 


knew where. 
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“His mother had been found wan- 
dering on the wet beach the morning 
before, knowing nothing of who she 
was or of where she came from. She 
was searching in every pool among 
the rocks for her little boy. Aunt 
Kate followed me, and we cared for 
her in that Nova Scotian hotel for six 
weeks. Her body grew strong, but 
her mind had gone, and when we re- 
turned to Boston, the woman we took 
back to her beautiful house was a list- 
less creature, sometimes smiling like 
a happy child, sometimes weeping as 
if her heart was broken. I tell you 
what it is, I never took a more terri- 
ble journey in my life. We had the 
best advice. The doctors did not give 
her up absolutely. We kept her in her 
own home, and her nurses were her 
loving children. 

“One day | brought a famous spe- 
cialist on brain diseases to see her. He 
put her under a new treatment. At 
the end of several weeks he said, ‘Let 
me take her into her little 
room.’ 

“We had kept it locked since her re- 


boy’s 


turn. She had not asked to go there. 
She did not know one room from 
another. We opened the door and he 


led her in. It was exactly as Timmy 
had left it. They hung his canary bird 
in the window and set vases of flowers 
about the room, as she had been wont 
to do. His story books were scat- 
tered about. The painted creatures 
from his Noah’s ark were wending 
their way around a table, and his re- 
clining chair stood near the window, 
with a gay Afghan tossed over it. 

“An hour later, I followed the doc- 
tor when he called me into the room. 
Agnes sat by the window, looking out 
on the snowy garden. She was weep- 
ing silently. She put out her hands 
and took one of mine between her 
own. A white, woolly sheep that 
Timmy had often cuddled in his arms 
when he went to sleep, lay upon her 
lap. Her eyes looked into mine with 


a sorrow for which there were no 
words. She was quite herself again 
“*Timothy, she said, ‘the doctor 
tells me I have been sick for a long 
time and have remembered 
It must have been a long time. There 
is snow on the ground, and the last 


nothing. 


day I remember was the Fourth of 
July. I sat there by the water, telling 
Timmy how nice it was to be quiet 


elebrate, 
What day 
of the month is this?’ she asked 
“The 26th of February.” 
“Did she remember what 
pened ?” 
It was Temple who spok: He 
asked the question in a quiet tone. 
“Yes, perfectly; but it was weeks 
chil- 
dren behaved wonderfully. The doc- 
tor had impressed upon them the need 
of perfect quiet, and of no questions 
being asked nor any allusion 
the past. Little Doris even seemed to 


Canada, where they did not 
instead of in noisy Boston. 


id hap- 


before she told her story. The 


made to 


understand thoroughly, and _ her 
mother took her into an empty place 


in her heart with a wistful, 
affection that was almost pitiful. One 
night we sitting in 
room; she seemed to want to fairly 


clinging 


were Timmy's 


live there. The nurse came to take 
Doris to bed. Before she gave her 
up she covered the child's face and 
hands with kisses. Doris clung to 
her, and good night was said many 
times. Aunt Kate sat knitting by the 
fireside. Mrs. Mackenzie is in the 
window seat. She had raised the cur- 
tain and was gazing out doors. The 
world was bright with moonlight. 
“Timothy, there was a moon that 
night!’ she said. ‘You have all been 


very good not to ask me 
I could not have told you sooner. Did 
you ever find Timmy ?’ 

“T shook my head. Aunt Kate laid 
down her knitting and knelt by her 
side. She took one thin, white hand 
in her own. Agnes smiled piteously. 
‘I want to tell you about it to-night, 


juestions. 
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and I want you to tell me if | was my 
child’s murderer.’ 

“T could see Aunt Kate shiver. 

“*T did not drown Timmy,’ she said 
in a piteous tone; ‘but every hour of 
the day I ask myself, “Could I have 
saved him?” That Fourth of July, 
when we went to the beach, I left 
Doris asleep, and Gretchen by her. 
Timmy was contented nowhere except 
by the ocean. I wheeled him down 
the long, winding road by the cliff. He 
laughed and talked all the way. I 
picked an armful of white daisies, and 
when we got to the beach he tossed 
handfuls of them in the waves and 
watched them go floating out and 
come washing in again. We walked 
for miles, till we reached a little cove 
far up the beach. It was sunny there, 
and the sand was as white as snow. 
There were quantities of shells. I 
gathered them till Timmy’s basket 
was filled. The tide seemed to be 
coming in fast. Once I spoke of go- 
ing home. He begged me to stay. I 
had a story book with us. I read for 
about half an hour, and when I looked 
up Timmy was asleep. I tucked him 
in comfortably, put my umbrella over 
him and wheeled him into a shady 
corner beneath the high cliffs. Then 
I went down the beach. I had told 
Gretchen if Doris waken in time be- 
fore tea, they might come down and 
go home with us. I went to see if 
they were in sight. When I rounded 
the corner of the cove I found the 
waves dashing against the cliffs be- 
yond. It was the same at the other 
side. The ocean had shut us in. For 
a moment it frightened me. The 
water was deep—six or eight feet deep 
—and I could not swim. There was 
not a soul on the beach, or a sail out 
at sea. I dreaded, most of all, the 
afternoon air growing chill and hurt- 
ing Timmy. I took my jacket off and 
stole back to tuck it about him. He 
was sleeping soundly. I went to the 
end of the cliff to watch for some one 


on the beach beyond. We might get 
home in a boat. Presently the waves 
drove me up the cove. I tried to call. 
It was no use. The cliffs go up 
against the sky, you know, like the 
walls of a church. Nobody could have 
heard a voice from below amid the 
splash of the waves. All I could hope 
for was a passing boat. I took off my 
white scarf to wave it, if a sail passed. 
I sat down by Timmy’s carriage. He 
was sleeping soundly. He had had 
a bad, painful night, and he slept for 
hours. 

“*When he waked the sun was go- 
ing down. The waves were washing 
up the flat beach of the cove. Timmy 
thought it very funny; exactly like an 
adventure in a story book. I laughed 
with him, but I was terribly uneasy. 
It was half-past seven, and I knew 
Gretchen would be searching every- 
where for us. She would not readily 
come in this direction. We had never 
strayed up the coast before. We must 
have been two miles from the places 
we were in the habit of going. At 
last it ceased to be funny to Timmy. 
He was cold and hungry, and the ter- 
rible pain was beginning. I soothed 
him; I sang to him; I told him stories. 
He begged me to take him on my lap. 
I wrapped everything I could find 
about him and lifted him to my knee. 
I sat on a hummock of seaweed at 
the foot of the cliff. I was in agony. 
The waves were breaking only six feet 
away from us, and it was dark. The 
moon was rising. 

“*“Mother,” he whispered, “we 
won't be drowned, will we?” 

“*T laughed his fears away, and told 
him of how the tide came to a certain 
point, then went back and back, to 
creep slowly up the shore at the other 
side of the ocean. “See, it is going 
back now,” I said, “and we will walk 
home in the beautiful moonlight. You 
have always wanted to go for a walk 
in the moonlight, and mother would 
never allow you to before.” 
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“*There came a long, loud swish of 
a breaking wave. It dashed about my 
feet and carried Timmy's carriage out 
to sea. I laid him gently on the hum- 
mock, tucked up my skirts and waded 
in after it. I pulled it up and set it 
fast against the cliff. I must not let 
that go. I could never carry him all 
these two miles. The water was at 
the foot of the hummock. There was 
only one place of refuge on the whole 
face of the cliff. It was a ledge not 
as wide as this window seat, and 
higher up than the second story of a 
house. It was with grass, 
and a narrow beaten path led up to it, 
as if sheep had climbed up and down 
there. I ran up. It was the merest 
foothold. I had to cling to the rocks 
all the way. I returned and caught 
Timmy in my arms. Another wave, 
and it would wash over him. The car- 
riage was floating about. I could not 
save it. If a boat came we would 
not need it. I do not know how I 
reached that ledge. I swayed, and it 


cf yvered 


seemed to me I nearly fell half a dozen 
times. I had kilted up my skirts to 
keep me from tripping. I grasped the 
rock and bunches of grass with one 
hand. Inthe other arm I held Timmy. 
Both his arms were clasped about my 
neck, and his dear, brown eyes were 
looking up into mine. He only spoke 
once during the journey up the face 
of the cliff. 

“*“My brave, beautiful mamma,” 
he said, “don’t cry.” 

“*T was crying tears of despair and 
terror. “Timothy,” she cried, stretch- 
ing her hand out to grasp mine, “I 
did not think of myself once, remem- 
ber; I was thinking of no one but 


Timmy and the rest of the children.” ’ 
“*T know it,’ I said. 
“*We reached the ledge. I laid 


Timmy down. I was terribly dizzy, 
and I had the most awful longing to 
leap into the water. The waves were 
beating now against the foot of the 
cliff. The moon was far up in the sky, 


and it made a wide path across the 
water. 

“«“Straight into heaven,” 
Timmy, as he pointed to it. 
to papa.” 

“*The child seemed to have n 
He asked me all sorts of 
about his father. He kissed me and 
patted my wet cheeks. He talked of 


said 
“Straight 
) fears. 


uestions 


the rest of the children, of Uncle Tim, 
of the lovely day we had had, of how 
we loved each other, and all the time 
these awful waves were eeping 
higher and higher up the face of the 
cliff. Their spray was breaking over 
us, and we were both wet. strug- 


gled to my feet with Timmy in my 


arms. My body was perfectly numb; 
the only thing I could feel was the 
clasp of those little arms. Timmy laid 
his cheek against mine. The waves 
were washing about my feet. I hid 


his face in my breast. I did not want 
him to see that all hope was gone. 
The waves were at my knees, and far 
away in the path of the moonlight I 


could see the shimmer of a white sail. 
“*Timmy was stroking hand, 
when I was dashed along the face of 


the cliff; a wave was making a play- 
thing of us. I was drowning, and the 
rush of the water was in my ears. My 


little boy was torn from my arms. I 


was whispering, “Good-bye, darling; 
we will be with papa in minute.” 
Then I knew nothing more until I 


found myself kneeling on 
with my gown caught on a s! 


ledge 
cage, 


rp notch 


of rock. I struggled to my feet. The 
water was blinding me so | could not 
search for Timmy. The waves went 
rolling out. I stood up. The water 
was at my waist. I was alive and 
alone. Far out I saw another wave 
curling over. On the crest of it was 
Timmy. I could see the whiteness of 


his collar and his yellow hair. I waited 
breathlessly. It would bring him to 
me. It did, almost to my v 
then it carried him away. 

Timothy—I knew 


ry hands; 
Just then, 
everything, saw 
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everything, and thought of every- 
thing. The wave brought Timmy 
to me again. I could look down into 
his white face. He was smiling and 
very quiet. His eyes were shut. I 
held tightly to the long, tough grasses 
on the rock, and leaned forward. I 
could save him this time. The wave 
broke over me, but I was grasping 
something. It was my empty coat. I 
flung it far away, out into the water. 
Then I knew I could not save him, and 
I stood for hours, it seemed to me, 
looking out on the moonlit sea. 
“*Timothy, I can never tell you of 
those hours. I wanted so terribly to 
go to Jules and my little boy. One 
step off that slippery ledge into the 
dark water beneath and all would have 
been quiet and happiness. I love my 
children, but none of them can ever 
be to me what Timmy was. I saw him 
once again in the moonlight; then he 
went away; but washing all around 
me were the white daisies we had 
gathered on the cliffs. It seemed as if 
in a picture, to see you all here at 
home; Dick coming with a confession 
of his wild college pranks to mother; 
Louise growing tall and pretty and in 


need of her mother more than ever in 
her life; Rob and Jack constantly in 
schoolboy scrapes, and baby Doris, 
with her merry voice, calling “Moth- 
er.” I knew they all needed me, so I 
turned my face to the grass-green cliff 
and waited. If fate meant to save me, 
I would do nothing to hinder it. My 
mind seemed to grow as numb as my 
body. I remember no more, except 
that when I turned to look out to sea 
the tide had gone down and the dawn 
was making the moon grow white and 
thin. Then I think I crept down the 
rocky path. It was wet and slippery, 
and I fell once. It did not seem to 
hurt me. After that I walked miles 
and miles among the rocks. I was 
looking in every pool and among 
every tangle of seaweed for Timmy. 
But I did not find him.’ ” 

There was a long’ silence. Temple 
was knocking the dead ashes off his 
cigar; the fire had gone out of it. He 
tossed it hastily into the red coals. 

“And the question,” said Wakeman, 
slowly, “which that poor woman still 
asks herself, to-day, is the one in 
moral sense that you have been dis- 
cussing.” 





DUNCAN. 


By RICHARD KIRK. 


Duncan comes this way no more; 
Never knocks upon the door, 
Enters in to sup with us, 

Laugh and shout a song. 


Here is bread upon the board, 
And the larder is well stored; 
Here is good tobacco, and 
Wine both red and strong. 


Duncan was a wanderer; 
Loved to hear the wind astir, 
And the gossip of the trees, 
And the song of rain. 


Though the door swing open wide, 
Will he never step inside? 

Nor the bread and wine entice 
Him to come again? 
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‘* Wandering on the beach... knowing nothing of who she was or where she came from. 
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AA frank criticism by Count Tolstoi of America and England 
recorded by the Rev. Peter MacQueen. * » * 








T the plain lit- 

tle station of 
Tula on the 
Siberian rail- 
way l left 
the train 
and drove 
througha 
fresh green 
country for 
ten miles to 
the hamlet of 
Yasnaia Pol- 

At the study window. iana, where 

lives the fa- 
mous old philosopher, Tolstoi. He 
and his family had left their city house 
in Moscow a week or two before to 
spend the summer on their family 
estate, as they always do. 

Entering between two white pillars, 
a fair domain of woods and fields, I 
soon discerned peeping from out the 
rich foliage of a Russian summer a 
long, low, white house. On the ver- 
anda of the house, which for its ap- 
pearance might well have been in Am- 
erica, there was a company of ladies 
and gentlemen seated around a table, 
on which stood various dishes and a 
steaming samovar. One of the ladies 
arose with much grace to greet me. 
She was the daughter of Tolstoi, Mos- 
cha, the princess Obolensky—a highly 
cultivated person and amanuensis to 
her father. 

She spoke good English and ushered 
me into a suite of two plain rooms, 
where Tolstoi does his work. One 
of the windows was open, and I could 
hear the larks singing above the 
meadows, and inhale the sweet per- 
fume of the lilacs that blossomed in the 
garden. The room I was in was uncar- 





peted. In the center stood a little wal- 
nut table on which stood a lamp; the 
walls were lined with bookcases, in 
which were volumes in many lan- 
guages, conspicuously the writings of 
Henry George and “In Darkest Eng- 
land,” by General Booth. A servant 
immediately served me coffee, and the 
princess went to announce a visitor to 
her father. She soon returned. 

“My father is writing,’ she said, 
“and will come down to see you soon. 
My mother would like to meet you,” 
she continued, and led the way back 
out to the verandah. Seated among a 
group of young people was the Count- 
ess Tolstoi, an aristocratic, noble-leok- 
ing woman, apparently not over forty, 
though she told me later that she was 
nearly sixty. My reception by Count- 
ess Tolstoi was cordial, simple, sincere. 
Her sons Lyof and Michael, with their 
wives, were introduced, and also the 
Prince Obolensky and the youngest 
child, a bright, vivacious girl of seven- 
teen. They all spoke English except 
the prince, who is just beginning to 
learn it. For an hour or two I was 
pleasantly entertained, and afterwards 
rambled about till lunch time with the 
two sons. 

When we returned from the woods, 
I saw on the verandah a venerable and 
kindly-looking man of fine stature and 
proportions, dressed like a peasant, but 
carrying the true dignity of a noble. 
Blue eyes set under strong brows, 
white flowing beard of a patriarch, 
browned by the sun, yet showing his 
seventy-three vears, a face that once 
seen is burned into your memory for 
ever—such is Count Lyof Tolstoi—the 
gentleman and the peasant, the aristo- 
crat and the man of the people. 
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He greeted me warmly, almost 
gladly. “It is good to see you from 
so far away as America, and I am glad 
you are a clergyman,” were his first 
words. I asked him if he saw much of 
the clergy these days, and he said he 
had just received a strong, manly letter 
from a Catholic priest in Paris. When 
we were seated | showed him a volume 
of Ingersoll with some passages I had 
marked, which seemed to me some- 
thing like Tolstoi’s recent words on the 
mummeries of religion. He read them 
attentively. “Clever,” he said, “but not 
deep enough. He has irony, but does 
not go to the root. Here is no con- 
struction. This is destruction, and 
there is a frivolity not justified. When 
he denies a beginning of the visible 
world I agree with him, but when he 
denies God I cannot.” 

“But don’t you still teach creeds in 
America?” he asked me. I said we did 
not allow creeds to be taught in public 
schools. He asked me to explain the 
public schools of America, which I did. 
“Oh, that is grand,” he cried, “knowl- 
edge, true science for every child.” 
Still, he said he was under the impres- 
sion we taught creeds. “Now the Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, as well as the Catholic; 
they must teach the church 


child by example rather than precept. 

“No creed should be taught a child,” 
exclaimed the philosopher. When I 
said that some parents are so afraid to 
wrong the child’s intellectual freedom 
that they do not teach the chil 


l any re- 
ligion at all, just hoping it will grow up 
and be converted, he said: “Ah, that is 
fatal; religion, God, morality, the di- 
vine, sublime. It wrorgs the child for 


a parent to withhold strong, definite 
teachings there. But religious and 
fmoral teaching should be all proved, all 
true, all scientific, all fact.”’ 

“What is the outlook in Russia?” I 
asked. He reflected. “A change must 
come here. When it comes will be 
very thorough. The Sclav is the most 


radical of all the races. He | not do 
anything by halves. Russi young, 
strong, fresh. There is plenty of land 
here. We could marage the single tax 
better than you could in America.” 
When I asked him if he did not think 


the Greek Church,even though guilty of 


mummery, yet does the peasant good 
by recalling to him the fact that there 
is a sky above the dead level of his toil, 
Tolstoi answered . positively: “No! 
Falsehood never does any good. The 
peasant is not a fool, either. He has a 
dim feeling that he would rather know 





beliefs somewhere.” I said 
that in the parochial Cath- 
olic schools I understood 
there was a certain amount 
of the creed taught. “But 
in your homes, your moth- 


body, somewhere teaches a 
great deal of church belief.” 
I replied that some parts of 
the Bible, like the Sermon 
on the Mount and the 
Lord’s Prayer, were read in 
our schools. 

“That is good. How 
about the parents? Do they 
teach dogma to the infant?” 
I had to tell the truth, that 
some of our mothers teach 
dogmas, but nearly all let 
the young brain of child- 
hood form itself according 
to reason, and teach the 














Looking from the study toward the lawn. 
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the truth. No system will ever stand 
that has any falsehood in it. If I keep 
strong I want to finish a book on the 
decay of religion in every faith. Next 
to Jesus, Lao Tse has been most mis- 
represented. He was a _ wonderful 
prophet. Just now all faiths are juice- 
less. They have lost their prime vi- 
tality.” 

Speaking of Lao Tse called up the 
Chinese question. On that Tolstoj 
said: “Everything the Americans did in 
China was wise and considerate and 
beneficent. Aguinaldo has been mis- 











daughter and amanuensts. 


represented to the Americans, but in 
China their policy was above reproach. 
I must agree with Mr. Crosby, of New 
York, that the capture of Aguinaldo 
was treacherous. But the war fever in 
America was not so deep as in Eng- 
land. A deeply-educated Russian doc- 
tor has apparently proved to me that 
England’: theory in the Transvaal was 
right. It is hard to judge. I sympa- 
thize with the Boers because they are 
weak, and are fighting for their 
homes. What do you think will be the 
end in South Africa ?” 

I said I thought England would lose 


all South Africa. “I am glad to hear 
you say that,” he said. “A brilliant 
Englishman has just written me the 
same opinion. I have no data to base 
a judgment upon, but I have an in- 
stinctive feeling that England has 
reached the zenith, and is on the down- 
ward way. She will last a long time, 
but she is past her height. After pro- 
ducing Thomas Carlyle and John Rus- 
kin it seems inexplicable that the great 
English nation in the vanguard of lib- 
erty, a beacon to all the world for free- 
dom, should idolize such men as Cham- 
berlain and Rhodes. 
That is the sad, bad side. 
It is war madness among 
the common people. 
That has no cure. It il- 
lustrates the Roman 
proverb: ‘Whom Jupiter 
would destroy he first 
makes mad.’ ” 

“What about your own 
people in America?” 
asked the Sclavic philos- 
opher. I said our army 
was very small, having 
had actually only 17,000 
men when we began the 
war with Spain. 

“But it is much larger 
now, is it not? It seems 
to me it grew very 
quickly. Only a short 
time ago I read it was 
less than 50,000, now it 
is 100,000 or more.” I 


Beginning at left, 1 Lyof Tolstoi,2 Countess Tolstoi, 3 Panna told him 100,000 was the 
Sergius, 4 Sergius Tolstoi, 5 Princess Obolinsky, Tolstov’s 


maximum; that the min- 
imum was much less. 
“But you build great battleships—the 
best in any nation.” I agreed to 
this. “It is a pity you think you 
need any battleships. After the 
Pleiad of writers America produced in 
the Civil war you can now only show 
as your most brilliant brain, Carnegie, 
the millionaire. (He pronounced the 
word Carneji.) You had Thoreau, 
Ballou, Emerson, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier and Walt Whitman. It was your 
Homeric age. Then rose the Achilles 
among statesmen, Abraham Lincoln. 
All these were a giant constellation. 
Your war fever is over, but gold has 
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Tolstoi, the peasant, after the portrait by T. Répin, 
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you now. Your great men are your 
millionaires.” 

I urged that the press was very 
strong with us. “Nay, there I differ 
from you. The press in every country 
is held by gold. It is not reliable in 
any country. Henry George ought to 
have made a far greater impression 
than he did; Thoreau also.” 

I thought I would see at this point 
how Tolstoi looked upon my own fa- 
vorite, Tennyson. “You have not 
spoken of Tennyson,” I ventured. 
“There was in ‘In Memoriam’ a great 
lift to the world.” 

“T most emphatically differ with you 
on that,” he said. “Tennyson broke 
away a little bit from conventional or- 
thodoxy, but he was always too hesi- 
tating, never thorough, never natural 
like the Pleiad of American writers. A 
Sclav would never have written ‘In 
Memoriam.’” As to the poets he 
placed Whitman and Longfellow above 
Tennyson, Carlyle and Ruskin ranked 
Emerson. Of the last he said: “Em- 
erson is fantastic, not always easy to 
understand, but always worth studying 
in order to understand.” 

On his recent excommunication the 
Count was quite frank. I remarked 
that I supposed it was an annoying 
thing. “On the contrary, it was very 
satisfactory. For so long I have been 
out of harmony with almost every- 
thing in the Church’s teaching that it 
makes things clear, and to those who 
hesitate mentally it gives a definite oc- 
casion to decide them one way or an- 
other. I ought to have been tried by a 
court according to the Rubric of the 
Church, but it would have come to the 
same thing in the end.” 

At eventide we all sat together on 


the verandah. The Countess had or- 
dered us an excellent dinner, and the 
young people and the old sat ‘round 
the hospitable table while the sun set 
and the beautiful romantic Russian 
twilight came on. The nightingales 
from the thickets were our band of 
music. As I rose to go I said to 
Tolstoi: ‘‘Sir, in no country have you 
more readers and friends than in 
America. They would like to see you 
there. I suppose you do not feel 
much like so long a journey.” The 
old man smiled, and he was evidently 
pleased. 

“T like the Americans,” he said; “so 
reasonable, so sane, so easy to get 
alorg witt But I have not traveled as 
you have. Ab you have seen men and 
countries, but your head is that of a 
man beginning to be old, while your 
movement is that of a boy. It is inter- 
esting to talk of all these countries.” 

“Did you ever visit Australia?” he 
asked. “There is a grand country, but 
how sad that Australia and Canada 
joined in the war madness, and now 
Australia is bowing and making ado 
over royalty! The Australians, how- 
ever, are democratic. It will be a great 
country, full of grand people. 

‘‘Good bye, and my remembrances to 
Mr. Crosby. It has been good to see 
you, you have traveled so much and 
widened your mind for an orthodox 
clergyman.” 

And I went away over the land as 
the sweet dew fell The feeling I had 
was that if you walk and talk with 
noble men you feel as though you had 
been in a great cathedral, and that the 
truest worship is to bow. before the 
presence of what is divinely great in a 
great and divine man. 
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“What does he do, your brother-in-law, 
if you fail to give him the $4 at the end of 
the week?” we asked the boy after he had 
been with us a week and was known all 
over the City Hall as “the Count.” 

For a second the black eyes flashed and 
his fingers twitched as if they were grasp- 
ing the handle of a stiletto. 

To me no madder, but me brudda, he 
sicka all time. Beata so, stick, drive out; 
sleepa street! Brudda geta so cold; wanta 
go home mudda (mother), over It’ly! Go 
some day; me senda! Shine, fi’ cen’.” 

A prospective customer had come in, and 
the broken story of cruelty and hardship 
ended there and was not resumed. The 
Count developed with surprising rapidity. 
We gave him a suit of new clothes, and he 
repaid us by taking a bath. He learned 
English faster than it is taught in special 
schools, and in a short time we made him 
assistant messenger at a fixed salary, paid 
weekly. This necessitated another dona- 
tion of new clothes, but the Count took a 
second bath, bought a nail brush and learned 
how to find addresses in the directory and 
words in the dictionary. Conway, who had 
taught school in Ireland, took an interest 
in the lad, and in six months had him read- 
ing and writing English and speaking a 
vastly enlarged vocabulary. The Count was 
now earning $8 a week, eating plenty of sub- 
stantial food and saving money out of his 
surplus income, which he carefully concealed 
from the brother-in-law. We gathered in 
scraps that there were no more beatings 
for the sick brother, but he was getting 
weaker, and the longing for home and 
mother, over the sea, sometimes set him 
crying in the night. In the spring the 
Count brought the sick brother into the 
park, where he kept to the sun-warmed 
spots and helped a little to get his $4 a week, 
shining at half-price and doing errands. 

The earnings of the Count increased 
steadily, and he extended his personal ac- 
quaintance into every room in the City 

all. He and Casey, the alderman of his 
ward, became good friends because the al- 
derman was cultivating the fast-growing 
Italian vote in and around the Bend. No 
chance to earn money escaped his big, black 
eyes, that seemed to see everything going 
on. He got permission to take out all waste 
paper, formerly thrown away, and the broth- 
er-in-law sold it to the dealers, gaining 
thereby several dollars each month and a 
better opinion of the Count as an invest- 
ment, at steerage rates. 

Between errands Bendetti studied poli- 
tics, because the novice, the stranger and 
the boy may see daily at the City Hall signs 
that tell of money in the business. He acted 
as interpreter at the marriage bureau and 
for the license clerk, earning thereby small 
fees, some tips and much knowledge to be 
utilized in practical ways. The meetings of 
the aldermen interested him much, and 
when he found his countrymen from the 
Bend hanging about the corridors of the 


Hall and paying bribe money to thieving 
politicians of low degree for permits they 
should have had for the legal fee, his black 
eyes opened very wide, and he did some 
thinking, investigating and planning with- 
out consulting those of us who had taken an 
interest in his material welfare. One day 
Casey, the alderman, spoke to us about 
our boy, meaning the Count. Bendetti had 
asked him for a stand permit for the sick 
brother, to be granted without paying any- 
thing to the revenues for the ward club. We 
indorsed the application—glad to help the 
boy in a kindly deed and pleased that he was 
growing in self-reliance, and hesitated to 
ask us for further favors. When we told 
him that we would gladly help him in any 
matter of permits to save money for his 
relatives, the big, black eyes spoke his 
thanks, then grew moist as the lids closed 
over a rising gleam of new intelligence. 
Bendetti had ceased to drift. He was now 
working with an end in view, and his rest- 
less, nervous energy gained force faster 
than he had learned English or the game of 
politics. 

The transition of Bendetti from a boy, 
scorning no menial service, to an ambitious 
politician of small degree, was so sudden 
that only the outward signs told us the 
change had come. A red necktie, support- 
ing an imitation pearl, and a Fedora hat 
were the outward signs. He was still in 
our employ, drawing increased pay, still 
the trusted messenger of the various city 
officers located in the building, but his 
leisure hours were spent in the company of 
those unclassified persons who prosper in 
the business of politics without visible 
means of support. At the sessions of the 
aldermen and the meetings of certain com- 
mittees of the board the Count was much 
in evidence, and when he placed upon our 
desks one day tickets, printed in English 
and Italian, to a social session of the Dan 
Casey Association, of Mulberry Bend, we 
knew that he had learned the game of poli- 
tics and was playing a strong hand. Our 
knowledge was further confirmed by a con- 
versation in the corridor between Casey, 
the alderman, and one of his workers from 
the ward, overheard by some of us quite by 
accident. The worker was brisk and busi- 
nesslike in manner and speech. 

“See here, Casey,” was his greeting. 

The alderman stood still, knowing by the 
tone that there was a complaint coming. 

“Do youse know,” the worker went on, 
“that Eyetalian kid is sellin’ permits to 
every Dago in de Bend?” 

“That’s all right, Jack, he ain’t makin’ a 
cent out of it. That’s on the level. I’m 
doin’ it for the reporters here. They've 
taken up the kid and he works for’ em. Got 
to keep in with the newspaper gang.” 

This was so typical of the game of City 
Hall politics that no one of us who heard 
deemed the statement worthy of contradic- 
tion or notice. The worker was mollified, 
not satisfied. 
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“Well, I tell youse now, Casey,” he re- and we took it. Chattering their thanks 
plied, “that goes this time, but if there’s and muttering maledictions on all Italians, 
any stuff in the game, he got’s to divvy.” the women moved towards the tr of the 

If political or business relat.ons between room. Above the clatter of t voices 
the alderman and Pendetti existed they did there came from the big corridof a volume 
not concern us, so we asked no questions of sound new to the building. It was made 
and received no misinformation; but we _ by the voice of a woman, from e lips 
took notice that at every session of the board words were flying at a rate tl orbade 
there was a batch of stand permits for the pause or interruption. The words, such as 
Bend. The boy remained faithful and at- we could distinguish, were a strange mix- 
tentive to the work for which we employed ture of Irish brogue, Bowery ect and 
him, therefore we let matters P condensed profanit 
drift. A month later came ; “Sure an’ it’s Mrs. Brady, 
the revelation of the develop- the poor soul!” w ird one 
ment of Bendetti in the way of the scrubwome: y as we 
of politics and the methods all rushed out into the cor- 
of New York. ridor. 

One morning the scrub- We saw Bendetti, | arms 
women of the City Hall, full of the morning pers for 
six of them, waited our files, dodging from stone 
upon us in a body—it jj pillar to iron steam register, 
was their way when f chattering, begging 1 pro- 
they had a grievance. testing in English and Italian, 
Innocent, trustful and close at his | ; a stal- 
creatures, believ- wart Irish woman, past mid- 
ing it the  busi- dle age, who was strik- 
ness of newspa- ing at him with a half- 
pers to right all closed umbrel 
human wrongs. “T’ve got yees now, ye 
This time they dirty spalpeen of a da- 
appeared for a go,” the woman shouted as 

| mutual friend, not she drove the | nt back 
for themselves, against one of the big iron 
and with a firm ~* gates that had not yet been 
conviction that unlocked by tl nitor. 
we, individually “Ye'd sell the bread out 
and collective- 7 of the mouth n honest 
ly, were in a woman, would yees, ye thievin’ 
measure re- Eyetalian? An’ t think the 
sponsible for a alderman let vees » it, me 
crime. Their knowin’ Dan Cas since he 
| chatter, deliv- og Pa . was knee-high t 1 nanny 
ered with much KE Box goat.” 
emphasis and —S — Bendetti ducked right swing 
many gestures, 17 of the umbrella and dropped 
reduced to co- (Close at his heels a stalwarl Irish woman. his papers. A quick leap be- 
herent state- hind a steam register. saved 
ment, was that Mrs. Brady, a dear old him from a straight jab with rod, and 
Irish woman, had for a generation kept a from an inner pocket he brought forth a 
little “stand” at Broome and Mulberry paper that bore the big red s the tity. 
streets. She had held out against the “There’s the permit; taka, taka an’ go 
steady encroachment of the Italians mov- way! No getta no more, not sella!” shouted 
ing up from the Bend, Lut the day be- the Count, throwing the paper on the floor 
fore a man had come with a permit and side stepping out of reach of another 
from the aldermen to occupy her corner. vicious swing of the umbrell Bendetti, 
Indignation meetings and investigations when excited, always lapsed back into the . 
had been held over-night and the discovery broken English of the Bend 
made that the permit had been issued on Mrs. Brady secured the paper, and a 
| motion of Aldermzn Casey, and had been’ glance convinced her that it was a permit 
] sold to the present holder by Bendetti, our for her “stand.” With a few parting vocal 
boy. Mrs. Brady was quite prostrated by shots at the trembling Bendetti, she mar- 
the blow, said those who came t. plead her  shaled the scrubwomen around her and led 
case, so ill, in fact, they doubted if she could a triumphal procession up Centre street to 
| ever again leave her bed; but if she had to Broome, the official document and the um- 
go, she wanted to die by her “stand”; she _ brella serving as a standard and guidon of 
could not go in peace with a “dago” where _ the line. 
she had done business for twenty years. We held a meeting at once, an informal 

Promises of speedy and effective influence _ triz] of the Count on a charge of getting us 

and ‘action in the interests of the poor wo- into trouble through playing politics and 


man offered a short way out of the situation, getting caught at the game. His usual quiet 
42 
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confidence had returned to him when he saw 
Mrs. Brady disappear beyond the brown- 
stone Court House, and on trial he was very 
meek, very polite and ready with a strong 
defense. If there was light and shadow, 
love and cupidity, mingling and struggling 
in his mind and heart, and casting confused 
gleams from the big, black eyes, the long 
soft lashes hid the shadows; we saw -only 
the light and the love. 

“My sick brother; it was for him.” No 
broken English now; he was on trial. “That 
corner so warm, the sun shine there ’most 
all day. The houses so old, ’most like Italy. 
Brother say it seems ’most like home, only 
he can’t see mother from there.” 

That was the defense of Bendetti. The 
verdict was instant acquittal. Some of the 
jury went out into the corridor to wipe a 
mist from their glasses, but we knew how 
they would vote, and none of us was so 
methodical as to check off the number of 
stand permits already out in the name of 
the dying brother. 

Alderman Casey was in the country, but 
was coming in for the meeting of the board 
on the following Tuesday, and for several 
days the Count was busy with his political 
affairs before and after our working hours. 
He held many whispered conversations in 
the corridor with Italians, whose faces 
were new to us, but he continued prompt 
and reliable with the work for which we em- 
ployed him. Tuesday, “board day” with 
the aldermen, Bendetti did not report for 
duty and sent no message explaining his ab- 
sence. Casey, when his ward was called, 
had no resolutions to offer, which meant 
no new stands in the Bend that week. 
Wednesday morning, Steve, ovr chief mes- 
senger, came in early with the news that 
Bendetti “had sold permits to every dago 
in the Bend, got his money in advance and 
skipped.” 

There was little comment, but some of 
us wondered what would become of the sick 
brother. Long before the public offices 
were opened a score of jabbering Italians 
were gathered in the corridor, waiting for 
Bendetti. To get them away we brought 
over a court interpreter to explain the sit- 
uation and suggest that they search for 
their political agent at the steamship piers 
or in the Bend. I knew there was a vessel 
due to sail that dav for Genoa, and a spasm 
of curiosity caused me to go to the pier. 
At the street end I found three-score angry 
Italians who had been driven out of the 
passageways by the police. It was the sail- 
ing hour for the ship, and the big bow haw- 
ser was already loose as I made my way 
down to the second cabin and steerage 
gangways. The last call ashore had been 
sounded, and four brawny longshoremen 
stood by the gangplanks, when a closed and 
curtained carriage came rattling down the 
pier and stopped opposite the second cabin. 
The door of the vehicle was opened from 
the inside and two small, heavily cloaked 


and muffled figures stepped out. One of 
them carried the limited baggage of the 
two, while the ocher walked with weak and 
hesitating steps. 


The belated voyagers cleared the gang-— 


way just as the big bow and stern hawsers 
dropped into the water, and the turning 
tugs began to puff and strain at the iron 
sides of the ship. I went out to the river 
end of the pier, and as the vessel slowly 
swung around to point down stream a thin, 
pale face appeared at a second cabin port- 
hole. A moment later I saw the adjoining 
port shutter opened slowly. In the semi- 
darkness beyond I saw a flaming red neck- 
tie, in imitation pearl and a Fedora hat. 
Then the face of Bendetti filled the opening. 
He had seen me first, and when he caught 
my eye he thrust out a hand and pointed to 
the pale face at the next porthole. 

“Me sicka brudda! Takin’ ’im home to 
mother.” 

A cloud of smoke and steam from one of 
the pushing tugs rolled up the side of the 
ship, now well out from the dock, and I saw 
no more of Bendetti of the Bend. 

Wa Lter L. HAWLEY. 


ae se SH 
THE CARD SYSTEM. 


HE conversation was begun by the 

meek-looking gentleman. I was un- 

der the impression that I took the in- 
itiative myself, but have since changed my 
mind. Some people have the knack of 
wringing apologies from the man whose toes 
they have ruthlessly trodden upon, or 
thanks from the generous soul whose books 
they borrow. Perhaps it’s hypnotism. The 
meek-looking gentleman may have been a 
hypnotist for all I know. Anyway, we two, 
strangers in a strange hotel, waxed quite 
communicative, exchanged views on a vari- 
ety of themes, and were still deep in the 
confab when a young man of twenty-five or 
thereabouts strolled in, took the chair next 
to Mr. Dutterfield—I think the name was— 
and began expectorating profusely on the 
floor. The reader will pardon me mention- 
ing this incident for thereon hinge the cir- 
cumstances to be presently narrated. 

As I do not possess the compound quality 
of courage and candor in that degree neces- 
sary to réprove ill-mannered people, I pre- 
pared to move quietly to another seat, and 
was about to suggest the change to my 
companion. He forestalled me, however, by 
clutching for his pocketbook, selecting a 
card therefrom, which he hurriedly scanned, 
and handing it to the uncouth youth. The 
latter displayed no small astonishment on 
reading the card, and promptly withdrew to 
the bar. All of which transpired in a very 
few minutes. 

“Excuse my curiosity,” said I, “but what 
sort of miracle is this? Does he find you to 


a the senior member of the firm he works 
or?” 

“Oh, no; it’s my card system—saves me 
much annoyance—helps to make life worth 
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living, I often say. This is the card I 
handed the disgusting fellow.” And he gave 
me a bit of cardboard bearing the following 
inscription :— 





The practice of s itting on the floor 
is filthy, unsanitary and insulting to all 
others inthe room. There is no call 
for an argument over this; getting 
vexed will but prove you in the wrong. 











“Well really, this is capital—most origi- 
nal! And you have them already prepared 
for just such characters?’ 

“Oh, yes; I have an assortment of several 
dozen, and it would surprise you how com- 
pletely they cover the annoyances incidental 
to a traveling life. We, who have no per- 
manent place of residence, must consider 
each hotel our home, and while losing the 
privacy and pleasures of domestic life, ought 
to succeed in making ourselves tolerably 
comfortable by persistently guarding our 
rights. No one would dare spit on the 
floor in my private residence, and I hold the 
offense to be just as great in this my pub- 
lic residence. Unfortunately, I have neither 
the courage nor ability to take people to 
task verbally. Anyway, it is a waste of time 
compared with the card system, besides lead- 
ing to heated disputes. The cards are so 
businesslike, the plain, black type so boldly 
convincing, that even tipsy rowdies are of- 
ten subdued in an instant. These little bits 
of cardboard, Mr. Elliott, are the opiates 
with which I quiet those disturbing elements 
that would otherwise deprive me of all 
peace of mind, or make traveling an abso- 
lute impossibility.’ 

“Mr. Dutterfield, let me salute you as a 
genius and a philosopher. I believe you 
have solved a great problem. I can’t see 
why it was never thought of before.” 

“It probably has been, like lots of other 
things, only not put into practice.’ 

I believe I was as astonished as the young 
man. “You say you have a variety of 
subjects, you haven’t one, I suppose, apply- 
ing to the inquisitive country postmaster or 
lady ao enemies of mine. 

have one that I think might do. 
How ane this fit the case?”— 





Zeal O. K., but common sense nil. 
For all you know I may be a Mormon, 
Jew, infidel or Methodist local preacher. 
Chances that you have hit my case so 
slight that I must decline tract Do 
not care to discuss the matter. 











“By George, that’s to the point!” 

“When I am overcharged or cheated by 
anyone I drop this little bombshell, which 
never fails to take effect” :— 





You have gained a paltry amount; 
you lose my custom forever and that 
of every friend and acquaintance I can 
influence. 











“Here is one I find useful with merchants 
who get too high and mighty. I have sev- 


eral kinds for this class” :— 





You are essentially a bully. You 
think because I am a seller and y yu the 
buyer that you are privileged to insult 
me. I decline to do further business 
with such a churl. My house is with 
me in this. 


} 











“Good heavens! 
of the store?” 

“T don’t present it till just as I am leav- 
ing.” 


Do you not get put out 


“Yes, but you must often sacrifice a good 
customer.” 
“No, not often. I find such fellows to be 


poor pay as arule. Anyway, as I am never 
cheeky nor over-pressing, my sense of jus- 
tice will not allow me to drink down insults 
from any man, be he the worst customer or 
the best.” 

“And your firm?” 

“Have the privilege of dismissing me at 
a month’s notice. We both have our rights 
and mutually acknowledge the fact. It very 
often happens that these fellows bans me up 
on my next trip and request me to take their 
orders. Here is another, for the merely 
cranky kind” :— 








Do you not think it a cheeky pro- 
ceeding to keep a busy man waiting 
while you read the addresses on his 
letters? The Postmaster-General cer- 
tainly would. 











“Capital! Couldn’t be improved upon! 
What else have you? I am interested.” 

“Here is one for the tract distributor 
which, it seems to me, covers his case very 
nicely—very nicely indeed.” 

He handed me the card, which read as 
follows.— 


You have no reason for acting in 
such an offensive manner. If you re- 
peat it next trip I shall have to decline 
your heretofore valued orders 











“It wakes them up, you see. Some have 
the manliness to shake hands with me after- 
wards; others treat it as a joke; few remain 
permanently mad. Now while I admit that 
I am working from a selfish standpoint in 
all this, I can congratulate myself, I think, 
on accomplishing considerable good The 
card may be of incalculable benefit to the 
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recipient, provided I have not placed it af- 
ter anything short of real provocation, The 
inquisitive clerk blushes with shame and 
vexation and remembers; the _ spitting 
fiend hunts up the cuspidor; the cheeky 
train-hand learns caution if not courtesy; 
the lordly young jackanapes in the bank be- 
gins to realize that he has been making a 
fool—” 
“What is his dose? I hope you have made 

it strong enough?” 

“Yes, tolerably so for a homeopathic rem- 
edy.” And the meek-looking gentleman pro- 
duced another card. It read:— 





Take an elderly friend’s advice and 
try wet-towel applications. Your case 
seems to be pretty bad, but the above 
will reduce the swelling if anything will. 











“This puzzles and vexes alternately. I 
fear I place it at times with a tinge of mali- 
ciousness. But as I was saying, these people 
are at least shown their particular faults, and 
in a new and striking manner. If they re- 
solve to do better, look at the service done 
the public! Travelers fail to recognize peo- 
ple on whom the remedy has done its best 
work, and I have often heard them wonder- 
ing at certain transformations. So you see 
I feel like a philanthropist at times.” 

“Indeed you are one. I am impatient to 
try the system myself if you will allow me. 
May I copy from your cards? I suppose 
you had to get yours printed to order?” 

“Yes, but I had two sets struck off, think- 
ing I might meet someone who would be 
interested and might wish to try them. I 
believe I have the duplicates in my trunk 
upstairs.” 

Half an hour later I was sitting alone in 
possession of Mr. Dutterfield’s other set 
and nervously looking around for a victim. 
I had gladly offered to pay half the total 
cost of printing, but that this should have 
been twenty dollars, making my share ten, 
rather surprised me. However, I had never 
had much to do with printers, and knew 
that our daughter’s wedding announcements 
cost a large amount. The idea alone, of 
course, was worth many times the money, 
and I smiled in anticipation of the rapid re- 
generation of the army of ill- -mannere d soon 
to take place as I succeeded in getting these 
sovereign specifics distributed. 

Reader, I used just one card. It resulted 
in a black eye—my own—an hour’s dispute 
with the hotel proprietor, who sided against 
me, an interview with a policeman and two 


reporters, and, finally, a visit to the nearest 
surgeon. I had tried a homeopathic dose 
on a chap who proved to be an ex-Rough 
Rider, and who chose to consider it of allo- 
pathic proportions and decidedly unpalata- 
ble. The wording of this card, I afterwards 
discovered, was very ambiguous, and I 
had not quite understood its force. My pa- 
tient had been swearing at the porter and 
acting ungentlemanly, and my protest, which 
appeared in the papers next morning, along 
with my portrait and a column of reading 
matter, was as follows:— 





I very seldom talk to fellows like you, 
but occasionally use arguments 
stronger than words. You are re- 
quested to instantly stop using pro- 
fane and vulgar language. 











And yet it. wasn’t this rebuff so much that 
cooled my ardor, nor the fear of future en- 
counters, as the glimpse I caught of my 
friends, the meek-looking gentleman and 
the “spitting fiend’—I could not be mis- 
taken—sauntering along together in appar- 
ently friendly intercourse. Nor was this 
all; I fear my friend must have found at 
least one more set of cards, for one night, 
a week later, when I was returning home, 
sleeping peacefully in my berth in the Pull- 
man, I was rudely awakened by my upper 
neighbor, who thrust a card in my face. It 
bore the legend:— 





If you can’t sleep without snoring like 
a wild beast, better keep awake and 
let others have a chance. 











Yes, I had that identical card in my lot, 
but I think it extremely unjust, and am sure 
I never intended using it. The fact is, I 
was led to suspect—well, I don’t know; I 
think the wording of the cards could be 
greatly improved. Mr. Dutterfield’s printer 
certainly overcharged him; a friend says 
my supply could have been gotten up for a 
couple of dollars or less. Well, the idea is 
perfectly feasible, Mr. Dutterfield proved 
it, unless he and the chap reproved for spit- 
ting were confederates. My wife holds to 
this view of the case, and when I took my 
next business trip, mailed me a large plac- 
ard, twelve by twenty-four inches, perhaps, 
which reached me in the very hotel where 
I had met the meek-looking gentleman. It 
read :— 








PLEASE DON’T GET BUNCOED THIS TIME 
WE NEED A NEW PARLOR CARPET ! ! ! 





























THE PANSIES. 


HEY were bringing him home. From 

I the porch where she sat and sewed, 
even with her poor, tired eyes, she 

could see down the dust-covered street the 
long line of silent men in black, with here 
and there a flag floating lazily in the breeze, 
carried by some one among them. Over 
the postoffice hung another banner at half- 
mast. The streets were lined with people, 
quiet, solemn; the men their heads uncovy- 
ered, the women weeping. In the midst 


of it all a hearse slowly creeping along. 
It was his home-coming to the town of 
his boyhood. He had drifted away as a 


young man to the great city, where fame 
had awaited him, next to Washington; for 
many years they had heard of him only 


vaguely as one that had gone. He had 
ceased to be a part of their life; only the 
gray-headed men and women remembered 


him, but even those who did not know him 
felt a sort of proprietory relationship in 
him—he belonged to their town, to them. 
And now, as the solemn line moved down 
the road, there was not a man, woman or 
child that looked on but could teil the 
story which the press-dispatches had sent 
abroad over the land. How on his death- 
bed the Senator had raised himself on his 
pillow and looked for the last time at the 
rolling country, at the brook wending its 
way through the fields of grain, at the dark 
outlines of the forest against the horizon. 
The wind had blown freshly over the fe- 
vered brow as if it came from the little 
Indiana town where he had been born. 
“It looks like home,” he murmured, as the 
physician bent over him. “I want to go 
home; take me home to Douglass.” And 
then with a smile on his face, perhaps 
dreaming that he was back again on the 
winding Indiana creek, and the breeze com- 
ing in at the window meant fishing on the 
morrow, the Senator dropped to sleep for 
the last time And, in obedience to his 
wishes, they had brought him home, quiet, 
still, to the little village. For years it had 
not been the scene of such a gathering: 
distinguished men and reporters from all 
over the country were present to bid a last 
farewell to Senator John Hamilton. 

And the woman on the porch, too feeble 
to join the throng, too poor to get a car 
riage, and she perhaps had the best right- 
more than them all. Again, through the 
long years came the memory of a summer’s 
day on the river, underneath the willow 
trees, of the young man’s flushed face as he 
stopped rowing, bent over her eagerly and 
asked her a question. She had but to close 

| heard again the water 


her eyes and she 
ripple round the bow, and the splash of 


the twigs of the willow trees as some breeze 
It all came 
as the solemn procession 
him 
late 


set them touching the water. 
back to her now 
faded down the road; 
through the years 


she had loved 
when it was too 
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That day long ago she had loved 
but had not realized it. 


He had | 


then—an unknown, struggling lawy 


had had so many others, for she 


beautiful then. She could see 
ture in the locket—all that was 
had had so many opportunities 


the gambler, trusting not to her 
taken the wrong one. She 
the quarrels, the disagreements, 
his violent death at his own har 
had been left alone, older, poorer 
And the years passed on, in th 


way years have of doing, and 
feebler, the lines written moré 
her face. Hamilton rose quick 
pers became filled with his 
wondered if he had _ remen 


prayed that he had not hated her 
he had never married. 

A carriage drove up at the gat 
man, decrepit and bent, crawl 
tied the horse. “Good morning 
he said quietly; “it’s a sad day 
you remember when Jim ar 
and I’’—his voice almost br 
down the road in the turnout 
of July?” 
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friend, the oldest of friends, almost a broth- 
er, Jim’s chum in the long ago when he 
walked with Eva and she with Jim. Little 
Fva they used to call her then, in the old 
days, and indeed she had been much the 
same, the blue eyes and golden hair of the 
other in the wonderful book we have all 
wept over in childhood, the same delicate 
frame. And now—she too was gone. 

“Would you like to go,” he asked, point- 
ing down the road where a dust-cloud 
showed the vanishing procession. 

“I—I have no right,” she said, hoarsely. 

“You! you have the best right,” he ans- 
wered almost hotly; “you knew him when 
he was poor for what he was, not for his 
power or riches for 
which the others 
crave.” 

“Don’t, Joe; don't 
say that—I will go.” 

Slowly he assisted 
her in the carriage, 
the two old people, 
behind a wornout 
horse. They caught 
up with slow mourn- 
ing procession just as 
it was turning from 
the long white road 
into the green of the+ # 
cemetery. Below, in 
the valley, a glint of 
silver, gleamed the 
winding river; the 
wind moved gently 
through the long 
grass on its banks, 
and a bobolink sang 
as if a last farewell 
to its friend who had 
gone. The long rows 
of white tombstones, 
standing like  senti- 
nels over the river, 
the slabs glistening 
in the sunlight; the 
place was all aglow— 
the city of the dead 
was waiting in splen- ' 
dor for its  distin- 
guished occupant. Through the green of 
the pines Nancy could see a little mound, 
unpretentious in comparison with the great 
tomb where the Senator was to sleep, and 
she saw Joe draw his sleeve over his eyes— 
to him little Eva was always present in his 
heart. 

At last the mourners had halted. The 
burial service was being read, that stately 
creed of the Episcopal Church that has 
come down to us through the centuries, to 
be of some little consolation and support 
at the moment when the last look is taken 
and the dead forever go forth. The minis- 
ter made a prayer, a few simple words, but 
the answer was in the hearts of the mourn- 
ers. Then the casket was lowered, the cold, 
heavy earth fell upon it, and all was over. 


Ric Pylac 





The crowd was leaving, she wished to 
mourn alone. 
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The woman pushed forward nearer to the 
grave. In her hands were a bunch of pan- 
sies, picked in the garden. How often she 
had given them to "loa how often pinned 
them on his coat. The crowd was leaving; 
she wished to mourn alone. In her way 
stood a man grizzled and bent; she recog- 
nized him as the Senator’s brother, Robert 
Hamilton. 

“You here,” he said, angrily; “you, of 
all people, to desecrate the occasion. 

“No, no, Rob,” she cried, “not that.” 

“Yes,” he said, “you wrecked his life; 
must you see the finishing of it?” 

The woman did not answer. She had 
knelt down and was praying, but he gave 
no heed. “Go,” he 
said, “it’s not your 
place; it might have 
been, but it isn’t. 
Go.” 

She looked up into 
his eyes, and in that 
instant he read the 
untold sorrow of 
years repressed, the 
pent-up expression of 
love, which the dead 
never knew; the re- 
morse of a great mis- 
take; and in that mo- 
ment he knew, hard 
and cynical as he 
was, that she had 
loved Jim more, 
more than them all. 
His hand dropped; he 
turned away from a 
grief greater than 
his; so great he could 
not comprehend its 
depths. 

“Rob,” she said, “I 
will go; it is not mine 
to be here; but leave 
them for my sake.” 

Then she drove 


home again with 
Joe. Above the 
wreaths of flowers 


at the head of the 
tomb lay the bunch of pansies. 
RICHARD HENRY Post. 
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MY FIRST LOVE. 


T was when I was four and it was a very 
desperate ‘affair indeed. At one time 
we thought it probable that we should 

have to elope to get away from the hateful 
espionage of our two nurses. 

Not that they were not interested in us 
and in our love—that was just it. They 
were too interested, and talked it over wd 
fore us, to the big policeman and the Irish 
gardener in such a public way that we felt 
it quite took the bloom off the plum. 

“Now just look at them two blissed 
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chilthren,” my Maggie would shout out 
to his Lizzie. “There they are after a but 
terfly togither as if they was married al- 
riddy. Sure an’ it’s a swate pair of darlin’s 
they are intirely.” 

And then Lizzie would remark: “And a 
pretty pair they'll make whin they grow up 
and are railly married. Give the little 
gurrul a rose, Willie, and till her yez loves 
her.” 

This was absurd. Was there any neces- 
sity for him to tell me he loved me? We 
both knew it very well and no one need in- 
terfere. 

He was much older than I; he was six. 
It gave the affair a dignity it could not 
otherwise have possessed—his being so 
much older. Lots of other boys loved me 
after that, but they were younger some- 
times by as much as a year than I, and it 
was different. 

This delightful disparity in our years was 
the cause of a still more delightful state of 
feeling. I relied on Willie’s judgment; he 
on my trusting affection. 

My nurse was very proud of my curls, 
and in my secret, flattered little heart, so 





I knew that Willie liked my curls. 


was I. Whenever she took me with the 
other children out for the afternoon walk 
a long and tedious time was spent before 
hand in “fixing” my hair. The tears came 


into my eyes sometimes when she began at 
the snarls, but generally I restrained my- 
self because I knew that Willie liked my 
curls. 

He ‘had told me so once. I can never 
forget it. With his little stubby forefinger 
he had pushed a way up through one of the 
damp, prim, little spirals and had said in a 
shy voice: 

“Your curls is awful pretty.” 


If | had had my way my hair would have 
been always arranged in those lovely stiff, 
damp ringlets, and any admiration of flying 
disordered locks such as poets write of 
would have waked amazement in my 
breast. 

My sister tells me I was a v ladylike 
little girl, and damning as her igment is, 
I am forced to confess that it was true. 
3ut then Willie and the two nurses liked 


girls who were “little ladies.” 
The course of our true love ran 
Willie entered school and began 


smooth. 
jutting on 


airs—with the other boys, never with me. 
I was growing up, too. I knew my letters 
very well, and read the primer with great 
dignity to my mother every morning. I 
also shad some slippers with bows on the 


front, which Willie and I admir 
whenever I wore them. Not to m 
pink sash! 

I wore the pink sash at 
party. There was a great big « 


together 
ntion my 


birthday 
with five 


small candles around it, and then there 
was a little larger candle in the center. 
They were all lighted together, but the 


center candle was the one wl 
most attention. That was the 
was to grow on. 

We had ice-cream and played Clap in 
and Clap out and Drop the Handkerchief, 
but none of these was the event of the 
evening. 

I am old now, but I thrill yet when I 
think of it. Willie gave me oral calla- 
lily with gold stamens in it to hang on the 
coral beads my mother had given mé. I 
wore it at the party, for he presented it on 
arriving with a speech which w omewhat 
lost in his embarrassment and broad linen 
collar. 

I was simply sick with er 
myself on receiving it and 
much attention. But this 
and I tried not to appear too 
to the other little girls, an 
little neck nervously every 
be sure I had not lost my g 

I have them both now; strings of 
beads are broken and the golden stamens 
of the lily are lost, its curling cup is badly 
chipped, but a fragrance ling about that 
lily that Time cannot take aw 

It was while playing Cl 
out that I received my first kiss 


attracted 
candle I 


irrassment 
tracting so 

wore off, 
lescending 
lasped my 
ninutes to 
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There were older boys than Willie at the 
party, for my older brother’s friends were 
invited. These older boys put Willie up to 
kissing me—I know he would never have 
done it of himself. Willie was so frightened 
that he only managed to touch my hair, 
but I put my angry little hands to my red 
cheek as if it were the offended one. I 
would have cried if it had not been for the 
lily, but that sustained my pride. I am 
afraid it would hardly be equal to the task 
now. 

When the party was over and the children 
were leaving Willie and I shook hands in 
solemn silence, but I knew that he was 
as much ashamed as I was. 

There came only one awful blight on 
our happiness after that, but its memory 
stings me even yet. 

Maggie in curling my hair -had’ been 
more than ordinarily vicious, and I lost my 
temper and slapped her. 

“And ain’t yez ashamed of yerself to be 
slappin’ yer good Maggie, who only wanted 
ter make yer look pretty fer yer beau?” 

At this I dissolved into tears and begged 
her pardon, and went so far as to ask her 
to put my lovely new creaking shoes on. 
This she did with alacrity—they did not 
hurt her feet, and their beautiful creaking 
appeased my soul—and the pain. 

This was the tragedy. 

I went to my mother to exhibit mayoell 
and say good-bye before I went out, and 
she mentioned my shoes. 

“Eth,” said I, “I am doin’ to thee my 
bo.” 

“Your what?” said my mother, sternly. 

Her tone was enough; I understood, but 
I said in a weak voice, “my bo.” 

My mother was a gentle woman, but she 
could be severe. She sent for Maggie and 
before me reprimanded her for allowing 
me to get such notions. 

“The children are too young for any such 
nonsense as that. I don’t wish them to 
get any talk or ideas about sweethearts and 
beaux for years to come,” she said. 

I wept for Maggie’s humiliation and my 
own and refused to speak to Willie on the 
afternoon walk. A rude hand ,had smutched 
my paradise and made it ridiculous. 

I have had deep griefs as a woman; 
never one keener, more cutting than that 
of my childhood. Things came around 
again all right of themselves, but the scar 
remained. 

When I was six we moved away, and 
Willie choked when he told me good-bye 
in the rain at the station. I was too 
thrilled with the thought of traveling to 
care very much, but I was not angry when 
he timidly squeezed my hand. He wrote to 
me once after we went away—a beautiful 
letter, all in careful Spencerian, with curly 
capitals. He called me “Dear” in the be- 
ginning and signed himself “Your true 
friend, Willie.” The date had been written 
once and then rubbed out, and as by that 
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time I could write letters myself, I knew 
that it meant the letter had been a long 
time in preparation, and the date had had 
to be carefully changed. 

I was very proud of the letter, and took 
it to school to read in a nonchalant manner 
before the other scholars—just as if I re- 
ceived letters every day and thought noth- 
ing of them. The plan was immensely ef- 
fective, and although the youngest girl in 
the school, I chose one of the “sides” at 
Prisoner's Base that recess. 

Must I confess that I never answeréd the 
letter? But who can wonder, for by that 
time I had lost my heart to a boy with red 
hair who had the desk in front of mine. 
He had once made spit-balls that he fired 
at the teacher. He was the hero all that 
week. 

I showed him the letter, of course, and 
he was madly jealous. 

He made a picture of a house on his slate 
with colored chalk and showed it to the girl 
across the aisle instead of to me. Of 
course I saw it over his shoulder, and I 
remember it had lovely red smoke coming 
out of the chimney and the front door was 
green, but that only made it worse. I 
despised that girl across the aisle anyhow, 
with her horried brown hair pushed back 
with a round blue comb and in curls. It 
was all the more disgusting that we were 
said to resemble each other. If she had 
only been a blonde I might have borne it. 
She flirted, outrageously with the red- 
headed boy all the morning, but at recess 
he and I made up, and she made a face at 
me when she put on her hood after school. 

lt was many, many years before I saw my 
first love again, and I was twelve years old 
and threatened to braid my hair very soon. 
He was a tall boy in his first long trousers 
and he was much shyer than I was. I had 
been in love no end of times since I had 
seen him last, and so had he, no doubt, but 
his infatuation began again for me as soon 
as he saw me. He told my brother, who 
told me, that he had never loved any girl 
but me. 

This was satisfactory, but inconvenient. 
I now much preferred Willie’s elder brother, 
who was now sixteen. His admiration was 
worth while, because he had been in love 
with his school-teacher for six months. 

Willie’s adoration became a positive bore 
under these circumstances. We were only 
to be there two weeks, and it was absurd 
to bother with him. Besides, he had warts. 

Willie caught me in the hall one evening 
when I came down late for dinner and 
kissed me. I calmly boxed his ears and 
went on to the dining-room. He went 
without his dinner that night, but I did 
not pity him. My first love was dead. 

When we said good-bye at the station he 
pressed my hand with the passion of his 
fourteen years. And I laughed! 


HarRRIET,Oscoop CLENDENIN. 
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